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Wondrous bouquet and flavor can be attained 
even in commonplace dishes, with theaddition J} 
of a few dashes of Sexton Sauces. 





“2 ; Expertly blended of rare spices, oils and season 
—— ee I> ing, they bring out the full, natural flavor of 

<< i meats, fish and other dishes... lend an added 
tang that is both appetizing and pleasing. 


See that your kitchen is supplied with these 
superb sauces. Have your chef or food buyer 
discuss their many valuable uses with the Sexton 
representative on his next visit. 





BARBECUE SAUCE 


A tangy seasoning for barbecué 
meats and ribs. The foremost sauce 
for this great American favorite. 

























CHOP SUEY SAUCE 





There are many favorite recipes for KITCHEN QUICK 

Chop Suey and Chow Mein, but As essential to good cooking as KITCHEN 
Sexton’s Chop Suey Sauce adds salt. Gives wonderful color and vas 
the oriental piquancy desired. flavor to gravies, sauces, soups. 





WOOSTERSHIRE SAUCE 


As popular with chefs in the 












kitchen as it is with guests at 


MAGIC SEASONING 


A superior Milk Protein Product which 


the table. Adds a spicy tang in 
a multitude of cooked dishes. 


SMOKE HOUSE SAUCE 


Adds zest and character to gravies, 


enhances the rich meat flavor of roasts, 


soups and stews. Adds magic savor to 


bean or split pea soups, Baked Beans, vegetables, salad dressings. 





lima beans. If you like ham, you will 
like the flavor of this sauce. 







Sexton Wine Sauces are valuable 
cooking aids for any kitchen. 


( , Ye NEWBURG — for Lobster, Chicken 
a la King, Turtle Soups, etc. 
he BORDELAISE — for Pot Roasts, Rab- 


“a bit, Venison, Stews, etc. 


t BERCY— for Fish, Baked Oysters, 
Chicken en Casserole, Bernaise Sauce. 


SEXTON QUALITY — The Standard of Comparison in 48 States 


i ine, November 1948. Volume 20, No. 7. Published monthly, except July, August, September and October, by Howard P. Galloway, 
ee ies Association, Inc. Publication office: 122 E. Second St., Plainfield, N. J. Address all correspondence to Editorial and Ex- 
ecutive office: 181 Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. Subscription prices: Membership in ACA includes Camping Magazine; to non-members, United 
States and Possessions $2.50 per year, 35 cents per copy; Canada $2.75 per year; Foreign $3.00 per year. Make all checks paydble to Camping 
Mo coring : sd as second-class matter December 24. 1934 at the post office at Ann Arbor, Mich. Re-entered January 2, 1946 at the post 
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BELIEVING 





Just as your eyes are deceived by the clever magician, so too, you 
may be tricked by a water supply which looks clean and sparkling but 
in reality is badly polluted. However, that’s one time you can’t afford 
to be fooled—and there’s no need to be when you can rely on chlorina- 
tion for safe drinking water. 

So why take unnecessary risks with typhoid, dysentery or other 
water-borne disease? Instead make sure your water supply and the 
health of those who drink it is safe, by calling a Wallace and Tiernan 
» Representative. Backed by over thirty years’ experience and a large 
) variety of equipment, he will be glad to give you all the details 
(without obligation) on the best chlorinator for 
your particular camp needs — Write today for 
information. 
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ATHLETE’S FOOT! 


Underpinning is the watchword of all 
great coaches and athletes. That’s why 
many leading Schools and Universities 
use the Dolge Way for prevention of 
Athlete’s Foot. 

Dissolve Alta-Co Powder in water— 

one pound to the gallon—place foot 
tubs strategically in shower rooms. 
e ALTA-CO kills many different spe- 
cies of common Athlete’s Foot fungi 
and their tough spores in less than 60 
seconds! 


PRICES 

Trophy No. 821....Height 13”......$ 9.75 
No. 822...Height 15”...... 12.75 

No. 823....Height 17”...... 14.50 

No. 707....Height 12”...... 8.25 

No. 708....Height 14”...... 9.50 

No. 709....Height 16”...... 10.50 

Medal No. 1951....Sun Ray.......-.- 85 
Fully Modeled Front Flat Back Charms 

No. 192, 923 
Bronze Art -60 





























Gold Plated -90 ere , . 
Sterling Silver ___ 1.25 ; e Is non-irritating to the skin. Does 
821 1/10 10K. Gold Filled .......... 1.60 707 not damage towels. 
Interchangeable trophy figures for all sports. No Federal Tax on trophies. Medals and e Is stable in solution. Can be quickly 
charms subject to 20% Federal Tax, in all qualities except Bronze Art. checked by inexpensive Alta-Co Tester. 
WRITE FOR BRAND NEW 1948 CATALOG OF MEDALS, TROPHIES, and AWARDS Economical to use. 
Send order to nearest office Write today for our 36-page illustrated 
HERFF JONES CO booklet “ATHLETE’S FOOT — 
. LOREN MURCHISON & CO. A Public Health Problem.” 
Manufacturing Jewelers 2. Peck Pe 7 
1401-19 N. Capitol Ave. 4 Far ace 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. Newark 2, N. J. Alta-Co. POWDER 











The C. B. DOLGE CO. Westport, Connecticut j 
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Gooks — +4 Major “ool of 
Camp Otrections 


Editorial Introduction 


It was Thomas Carlyle, the Scottish essay- 
ist and philosopher, who wrote that “‘The 
true University of these days is a collection 
of Books.” It is our belief in this statement, 
coupled with our belief in the fact that camp 
operation and direction in these days truly 
requires abilities, skills and insights of univer- 
sity calibre, that has impelled us to develop 
and publish this special issue of CAMPING 
MAGAZINE. 


This issue is devoted, almost in its entirety, 
to books on camping and allied subjects 
which have been published, roughly, be- 
tween the summer of 1947 and the summer 
of 1948. We believe you will find the man- 
ner of presenting these books unique, differ- 
ent, interesting and helpful. 


Rather than merely presenting reviews of 
the books (many of them have already been 
reviewed by Reynold Carlson in his regular 
monthly column in the magazine) we have 
made arrangements with the publishers to 
reprint pertinent and significant excerpts from 
the books themselves. We believe you will 
find this presentation of assistance not only 
in enabling you to decide whether you wish 
to own a copy of the entire book, but also 
in supplying useful information which you 
can put to work right away in your camp 
planning. 


Not all appropriate books are included. 
Space requirements necessitated our making 
many choices. Hence, consideration was giv- 
en not only to the pertinency and value of 
the various books, but also to presenting a 
vcried reading diet covering as nearly as 
possible all facets of camp operators’ inter- 
esis, 


We hope this book issue may become a 
regular annual feature of CAMPING MAGA- 
ZINE. To that end, we shall welcome your 
comments on this issue. We shall also appre- 
cicte your telling publishers, when you write 
to them, that you appreciate their fine co- 
Operation in making possible the publication 
of this issue. 


—_— 
os 


=) 


—The Editors. 
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Appraising Your Camp Operations 


By Charles £. Hendry 


Reprinted from “Administration of the Modern Camp,” edited by Hedley 
Dimock, Published by Association Press, 347 Madison Ave., New York City. 
274 pp., $4.00. 


_ CENTRAL emphasis on all camp appraisal obviously must be on 
what happens to the individual camper. Everything in the camp 
situation must be examined and evaluated in terms of discovering its 
ultimate effect upon campers. This means thinking specifically and 
concretely of camper interests, knowledge, understanding, skills, atti- 
tudes, and appreciations in four major areas: (1) healthful living, both 
physical and mental, and including safety; (2) personality growth and 
social adjustment in relation to one’s group life, in camp and beyond, 
including (a) the effect of the camp experience on the relationships 
of the camper in his family, (b) the opportunities and obligations of 
camp life, calling for co-operation, a sense of social responsibility, self- 
reliance, and respect for differences, (c) new habit patterns of personal 
adequacy in outdoor living, with their promise of a new kinship and at- 
homeness with nature accompanied by a positive and constructive 
attitude toward natural resources; (3) the creative use of leisure; and 
(4) the development of broad spiritual, universal meaning’s and values. 

Every aspect of the camp’s orientation, organization, and operation 
must be evaluated with this focal emphasis in view. This means an 
examination of (1) objectives; (2) program resources and methods; 
(8) the selection, training, and supervision of leaders; (4) health, 
safety, and sanitation; (5) behavior guidance; (6) other aspects of 
camp administration. 

One additional category, however, should be mentioned, It relates 
to the bearing of participation by an individual camp in community 
planning and in professional activity through appropriate affiliations 
and co-operative projects on behalf of the camping movement in edu- 
cation, recreation, and welfare. It concerns professional standards — 
quality in camping. It concerns interprofessional collaboration—part- 
nership between practitioners and professionals in a variety of related 
fields — education, medicine, mental hygiene, physical and health edu- 
cation, recreation, and the broad field of social welfare. 

The process of appraisal is as important, if not more important, than 
the standards or criteria employed. Appraisal needs to be seen as a 
co-operative, and continuing process. 

Basic to all effective appraisal, indispensable if appraisal is to accom- 
panied by substantial implementation, is the participation of all parties at 
interest. These include parents and campers as consumers; the camp 
staff; contributors (community chest, tax payers, or investors, as the 
case may be); the camp committee or board; specialists in program 
areas, such as waterfront, canocing, arts and crafts, natural conservation; 
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camp doctor; neighbors adjacent to the 
camp; suppliers, insurance agents; ped- 
iatricians; educators; public heslth au- 
thorities, to name some of the more im- 
portant. All of these parties must be 
drawn into collaboration, in appropriate 
ways by the camp director, who, as ed- 
ucational admiuistrator, has the respon- 
sibility of achieving a balance and 
blending of interests, emphases, and con- 
tributions in terms of their relation to 
eamper growth and development. 


Reliance upon any one technical field 
or scientific discipline, such as psycho- 
logy, for instance, is to be avoided in 
favor of cross-disciplinary collaboration, 
recognizing that a combination of meth- 
ods and technical resources is required 
in makine an adequate appraisal. 


Objectives 


Several points should be emphasized in 
passing: (1) The appraisal must have 
functional relevance to the camp situation. 
Techniques and procedures frem some 
other setting, such as the school, for ex- 
ample, cannot be taken over and applied 
to the camp. (2) Movement and the 
direction of movement at any given 
point in time. This implies, among other 
things, that appraisal is a highly dyna- 
mic proccss, requiring creative, imagina- 
tive and inventive leadership and parti- 
cipation. It implies also continuing and 
continuous evaluation meaning, of course, 
that one must view appraisal as a long- 
term matter. It is not something that 
one can dispose of by emphasizing it one 
year and ignoring it the next. Concern 
for the whole rather than the part, for 
the total situation rather tian some 
arbitrarily selected segment of the whole, 
can become a realistic possibility on a 
longer-term basis. (3) Fundamental, of 
cours?®, to all appraisal is a genuine dis- 
position and capacity to question, invite 
criticism, welcome new ideas, undertake 
deliberate departures, make experiment. 
Appraisal flourishes in a social climate 
of this sort. 

For the most part appraisal will be 
self-appraisal on the part of the camp. 
In some cases it will be undertaken on 
an intercamp basis. Where self-evalua- 
tion occurs, it may be done by the camp 
‘on its own” or it may be done with the 
assistance of a consultant or, as in the 
case of an agency camp affiliated with 
a national organization, with the assis- 
tance of specialists from national head- 
quarters. 

The first step involved in appraisal 
coincides with the first step involved 
in administration itself: provision for the 


cooperative development and the deliber- 


ate revision and refinement of objectives 
and the criteria or standards for use in 
evaluating “operations and outcomes. 
There is special significance in referring 
both to objectives and criteria in this con- 
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HEDLEY DIMOCK 


Editor of ‘‘Administration of 
the Modern Camp” 


nection. Objectives relate primarily to 
aims and purposes; criteria to the prac- 
tices and methods used in achieving the 
objectives. Preoccupation with the form- 
ulation of objectives without indicating 
explicitly how they are to be carried out 
is futile. Preoccupation with program 
and procedures without clear-cut objec- 
tives is fatal. 


Fortunately, the camping movement 
enters the mid-century with a_ highly 
useful synthesis of recognized camp stan- 
dards. One can appropriate such stan- 
dards, however, and fail to approximate 
their real meaning. Camps would do well 
not to adopt any set of standards, no 
matter how expertly developed, or how 
widely accepted. Rather, camps would do 
well to adapt such standards, and to place 
emphasis on the need for everyone in 
the given camp to understand the rele- 
vance and the rationale, “‘the why”’ of ap- 
plying these particular criteria in this 
particular camp. 

Stress should be placed on.the prime 
importance of reducing such a state- 
ment of policy on objectives and criteria 
of standards of evaluation. Several pub- 
lications are available that are helpful 
in making this formulation in writing. 
All camns have access to the ‘‘Marks of 
Good Camping.’’ Camps operated by local 
units of national agencies in addition 
have access to their own national stan- 
dards. One of the most recent publica- 
tions of this kind is “Toward Better 
Camping,” a procedure for the adminis- 
tration of national standards for YMCA 
camps. A growing number of camps, 
both effiliated and independent, likewise 
have developed formal statements as a 
ruide to administration. 


For convenience and to facilitate a 
quick, over-all evaluation of the total 
camp operation, a comprehensive schedule 
ean be used which, when spread out, 
provides, at a glance, a profile of practice. 
By use of larger columns and colored 
lines it is possible further to compare at 


\ 


a glance performance for two or mor 
camp seasons. An excellent illustratio: 
of this type of camp self-appraisal sche 
dule was published as part of the mono 
graph, “Appraising the Summer Camp,” 
reporting the Eighth Annual Camp Insti 
tute held in Chicago, 1937. 


Every camp should provide a definit: 
opportunity for each member of the staf! 
to prepare a written report covering his 
own work during the camp season ani 
comments and suggestions on the cam) 
as a whole. It is important that « 
committee or some one person be assigned 
to analyze these reports and to present, 
preferably in workbook form (Mimeo- 
graphed), a summary of comments, ecri- 
ticisms, and suggestions as a basis for 
discussion in evaluating the season’s oper- 
ation and in planning for the next c2mp 
season. In some respects, this type of 
‘‘operation-analysis,” particularly when 
combined with the policy statement cover- 
ing objectives and criteria, has distinct 
advantages over the textbook or coun- 
selor’s training course for orientation of 
new staff members and for training 
purposes generally. 

Counselors and staff will appreciate 
having a series of questions or headings 
as a guide in preparing their reports. 
The following may be suggested: (1) 
What I tried to accomplish—my objec- 
tives in relation to the camp’s objectives; 
(2) what I did to achieve these obicctives; 
(3) what I actually accomplished evi- 
dence or illustrations; (4) what I failed 
to zecomplish — evidence or illustrations; 
(5) why I succeeded in one ease, failei 
in another case; (6) what I would do 
differently another time; (7) high and 
low spots, as I observed the camp as a 
whole; (8) recommendations for next 
year; (9) budget proposals (if relevant) ; 
(10) inventory (if relevant). 





For the more precise measurcment of 
results one must rely upon cumulative 
records, regular reports, inventories, cost 
analysis, and testing devices of various 
kinds. These procedures should be ap- 
plied in three broad categories: campers, 
staff and the camp itself. 


Campers. The only sure way to accum- 
ulate and safeguard essential information 
on campers is to develop a cumulative 
record for each camper. Some camps 
have found it useful to print a master 
face-sheet on the inside of an 8% x Il 
manilla card folder, including provision 
for entries over a period of from five 
to ten years, and covering information on 
the camper in both home and camp com- 
munity. 

All basic, identifying information is 
entered on this combination face-shcet 
and folder, into which go all pertinent 
correspondence, reports, and other dita. 
Information covering the results of p y- 
sical and medical examinations and re- 
cords of illness and accidents can be 
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transferred to this folder, or provision 
made for cross-reference to the medical 
»ffice records. Observations and ratings 
on behavior, and reports on program 
yarticipation and performance would also 
find their way into the camper’s indi- 
vidual cumulative record. The results 
of more formal diagnostic procedures in 
eases of behavior difficulty or personal- 
ity disturbance — the personality inven- 
tory, the thematic apperception test, psy- 
echometric measures of other types, sit- 
uational or spontaneity tests, and deeper- 
level interviews — likewise would be 
filed in the campers folder. 


No attempt is made here to recommend 
a particular combination or battery of 
tests or other diagnostic and measure- 
ment devices for determining camper out- 
comes. Techniques change from year to 
year. Improvements are steadily being 
made. Competent advice can readily be 
secured from season to season by con- 
sulting pediatricians, psychologists, edu- 
eators and psychiatrists. The essential 
point to be made here is that only by 
accumulating data on each camper, delib- 
erately, systematically, and by the use 
of proper methods, can one measure to 
what extent a given camper has had a 
beneficial camp experience, or otherwise 
—possibly even a damaging experience. 


Staff. Reference here is made to the 
entire staff — director, administrative 
assistants (program, personnel, medical, 
business), counselors and_ instructors, 
counselors - in - training, and operations 
(office, kitchen and maintenance). In 
evaluatine nersonnel practices and per- 
formance, it becomes necessary to examine 
into (1) recruiting, screening and selec- 
tion; (2) induction and orientation; (3) 
pre-camp training; (4) in-camp training; 
(5) supervisory practices; (6) conditions 
of work, including load, definition of re- 
sponsibilities, contract, remuneration, 
time-off, etc.; and (7) evaluation itself. 


If earlier suggestions have been follow- 
ed, criteria relating to each of these 
aspects of personnel practice will have 
been formulated. It remains now to apply 
them against performance. 


The ultimate measure of effectiveness 
of a staff member can be determined only 
in the light of what happens to campers, 
whether his contact with them is direct 
or indirect, casual or continuous, rela- 
tively superficial or intensive. One can 
observe a counselor, record one’s obser- 
vations, rate his performance on a scale 
prepared for the purpose, submit him 
to situational tests devised for the pur- 
pose of trying him out in areas where 
weakness or limitations are suspected, 
envage him in group discussions, inter- 
view him in other ways. All of these 
procedures are relevent and useful. The 
»).y-off,’’ however, comes only when one 
establishes the relationship between his 
be avior as a person and his performance 
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as a leader and the behavior of the 


campers affected by him. 


Camp. Every camp should maintain a 
variety of records as a basis for further 
appraisal of camp operations. These in- 
clude, among’ other items that might be 
mentioned, inventories, inspections, cost 
analysis, income and expense ratios, min- 
utes of administrative staff (cabinet) 
meetings, board or committee meetings, 
and staff meetings. 


Budgets have somewhat the same re- 
lationship to policy as architecture has to 
music. Someone has defined architecture 
as “frozen music.” Budgets often take 
on the uncertain eloquence of “frozen 
policy.”” One of the functions of evalu- 
ation should be to bring about a com- 
parative study of expenditures, from year 
to year, in terms of the ratio of the 
budget devoted to such areas as program 
and personnel, food and food services, 
equipment and maintenance, etc., as a 
means of checking realistically on wheth- 
er or not budget provisions and manaze- 
ment are effectively implementing de- 
clared policy. 

We turn now to a variety of special 
projects involving self appraisal, any one 
or any combination of which may be 
undertaken to supplement the major ap- 
proaches to camp appraisal described 
earlier. 

The first of these involves the use of 
a staff committee, or a committee of staff 
and camp committee or advisors, to 
evaluate selected aspects of camp life, 
one or two aspects of the camp opera- 

\ 





George MacDonald said: 


“‘As you grow ready for it, some- 
where or other you will find what 
is needful for you in a book.” 





tions each season, and planned over a 
period of years. The Committee would be 
expected to study such areas as the fol- 
lowing: 

Methods most effective in developing 
in campers an awareness, understanding, 
and appreciation of the natural environ- 
ment. 

Methods most effective in teaching 
swimming to non-swimmers and in stim- 
ulating progress in campers who can 
Swim. 

Evaluation of program resources and 
emphasis as related to the developmental 
level of campers of different ages. 

Examination of practice in helping 
campers to assume and to carry a greater 
share of responsibility in the conduct of 
the camp community. 

Evaluation, let us say, of all the cases 
in which fear seemed to present a prob- 
lem for campers, to discover under what 
conditions improvement, if any, was matle 
in reducing the camper’s difficulty. 


Appraisal of the in-service training and 
supervision program of the camp from the 
standpoint of the consumer — the coun- 
selor. 


Joint studies of this kind can be ex- 
tended to include participation by cam- 
pers, parents, or other interested perscns. 
Intercultural relations in camp, accidents 
and accident prevention in camp, and 
cam p-home-school-community relation- 
ships represent phases of camp life that 
might well come in for examination, 


Recent adaptations of consumer 
research and public opinion analysis in 
sampling attitudes, opinions and sugges- 
tions among members of youth-serving 
organizations and by community chests 
might readily be used with campers, staff, 
parents, school officials, pediatricians, 
and community leaders in relation to 
camp evaluation and planning. 


Appraisal reaches its highest point 
when it is incorporated into an experi- 
ment where something new and different 
is attempted under carefully controlled 
conditions. Such an experiment involv- 
ing Life Camps and the New York City 
Board of Education is reported in “Time” 
magazine!. More such experimentation is 
urgently needed—experiments with dif- 
ferent approaches to nature study with 
very ycuny campe_s, experiments in 
which work experience and leadership 
training for older adolescents are com- 
bined in a camp setting, experiments in 
camp-centered group therapy for serious- 
ly disturbed children. 


Use of Consultants 


One further procedure of a general 
character requires but to be mentioned 
in concluding this section. It has been 
alluded to earlier—the use of a consul- 
tant or panel of consultants acting in 
the role of participant observers in the 
camp. It will be found, however, that 
the effectiveness of consultants will be 
directly proportional to the: extent to 
which they involve all parties at interest 
in the actual process of self-evaluation. 
A consultant is not an inspector, nor is 
he an expert who makes authoritative 
pronouncements. He is a resource person 
skilled in helping others discover and 
articulate needs, examine a large range 
of successful practice, plan steps to in- 
crease their effectiveness, and move for- 
ward with confidence ‘funder their own 
steam.”’ 


Organized camping in the western 
world where democracy so mightily seeks 
fullfilment calls for fresh and vigorous 
research planning and competent and 
rigorous execution. Both will make them- 
selves available as camp directors and 
others responsible for organized camping 
determine more nearly to square perfor- 
mance with professional pretensions, 
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Methods and Techniques for 
Training Your Camp Staff 


By Catherine JT. Hammett 


Reprinted from “The Camp Dtrector 
Trains His Own Staff,’ by Catherine T. 
Hammett. Published by American Camping 
Assn., 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4. 32 
pp., 50 cents. 


ARIETY is the spice of training too! 
A number of methods will make the 
training more interesting; throughout the 
summer all types of techniques may be 
employed. Here are listed some of the 
methods that are most often used in camp 
training; as with all such lists, use will 
depend on the situation, the interest, 
needs and skills of the group, and the 
experience and skill of the teacher. 





A. Talks and Lectures 

Talks and lectures are used to give a 
eeneral background for discussion, to pre- 
sent basic information for all in the 
group to know, and to stimulate thinking 
of the group. Since camp training is 
generally informal, the term “talk’’ is 
more accurate than “lecture.” 

Members of the staff may give talks in 
pre-camp training, or in staff training 
meetings; outside speakers may come to 
present a special subject. It is well to 
remember that long talks are not well 
received by groups that are sitting on the 
ground, or on the floor, or on make-shift 
seats, as often happens in camp, 

Many of the topics under “What should 
Training Include” may well be intro- 
duced by a talk. Many activity periods 
may be started by a brief talk that out- 
lines values and standards of the activ- 
ity. 


B. Discussions 

There never has been a staff group in 
a camp that did not enjoy discussions! 
Large and small groups may be organized 
to stimulate thinking, participation, and 
planning. Discussions often follow talks, 
serving to make specific application of 
the general material. Discussions are 
often linked with assignments or projects. 
Special groups within the staff may meet 
in discussion groups to develop work 
plans, standards, methods and the like. 

Discussions, though informal, should 
be planned; there should be someone 
assigned to be the discussion leader, and 
there should be some plan for the subject 
to be covered. Leaders of discussion 
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groups, small or large, should see that 
the articulate members of the group do 
not participate to the exclusion of shyer 
members; discussion leaders should see 
that all sides of a topic are explored, 
and that some conclusion is reached, if 
that is an aim, Small discussion groups 
are especially good because the less ar- 
ticulate members can be heard. 

Discussion topics may include any of 
the topics listed for training. (See also 
projects and assignment). 


C. Demonstrations 


Often the best way to inform the group 
of the accepted way of carrying out an 
activity is to have a demonstration by the 
staff member in charge of this function, 
or by a group of trained staff. In this 
way the waterfront staff may very quick- 
ly show the system of checking in, or 
the method of teaching strokes in canoe- 
ing; the craft counselor may help the 
nature counselor show how to make leaf 
prints; the trip counselor may show good 
ways of packing food for trips. 

Demonstrations are often parts of talks 
or may precede practice of skills. To be 
most effective, they should be well 
thought out; the participants should be 
familiar with routine; all equipment and 
materials should be on hand, in good 
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order. Time should be planned for the 
demonstration and for questions to fol- 
Ow. 


D. Practice of Skills 


The need for practice of skills will 
vary with the experience and knowledge 
of the individuals, with the time avail- 
able, with the program emphasis of the 
camp. If a general emphasis on good 
outdoor living is part of the plan of ac- 
tion, it will be necessary to be sure that 
all staff members have opportunities to 
learn basic skills necessary to good liv- 
ing in camp; if all counselors are expect- 
ed to know how to care for canoes and 
boats, time for training and practice 
must be planned. 

Many camps have check lists of skills 
that are used to discover needs of coun- 
selors; sometimes these are sent out be- 
fore the pre-camp training, and used in 
planning practice sessions in various ac- 
tivities. 

Practice of skills will be one topic that 
will never be ended. Throughout the sum- 
mer there may be opportunities, such as 


ee 





Amos Bronson Alcott said: 

“That is a good book which is 
opened in expectation and closed 
with profit.” | 








cookouts and trips for small groups of 
staff, under the guidance of an expe- 
rienced counselor. Often staff members 
enjoy practicing such activities as crafts 
or music after taps. 


Nothing takes the place of practice! 
Many activities need to be put to actual 
use, In combination with theory, to make 
them thoroughly understood. Practice 
gives the counselor security; his pro- 
ficiency in such skills as swimming, fire 
building, or outdoor cooking can _ be 
gained only through practice. 

Directors will need to plan time for 
practice of skills; it is not a short term 
training device. 


E. Participation 


There are times when the whole staff, 
or parts of it, will learn best through 
having a hand in the planning or the 
carrying out of a project. Included in 
this may be a tour of the camp, testing 
and classifying in swimming, carrying out 
the camp job system in pre-camp train- 
ing, and similar activities. This, of 
course, is closely related to practice of 
skills, but often has the added angle of 
planning how to carry the activity out 
with campers, rather than personal gain 
in proficiency. 

The staff members will get to know 
each other best when various members 
lead in activities and discussion; camp 
plans are best made when many people 
have a hand in working them out. This 
angle is closely related to discussions. 

Generally speaking, the more staff 
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members participate in activities, in plan- 
ning, in discussing, the more they will 
gain from training. 


F. Use of Interest Finders and Check 
Lists 


As mentioned above, it is often pos- 
sible to stimulate interest and discover 
interests and needs by check lists or 
interest finders, Many directors use these 
in preliminary interviews with prospec- 
tive staff; application blanks for coun- 
selors often include check lists or inter- 
est finders, showing what the applicant 
enjoys or in what he is proficient. 

This may be an excellent tool for dis- 
covering what needs to be stressed in 
pre-camp training, or for continuing 
training throughout the summer. A check 
list may be a device used by the counse- 
lor to guide his own progress in an ac- 
tivity. 


G. Use of Case Studies, Summaries, and 
Narrative Accounts 


Case studies, compiled records, and 
narrative accounts are often used in camp 
training. They are particularly valuable 
in stimulating discussion on_ specific 
points, often those raised in talks. Be- 
havior problems may be pointed out by 
cases; the benefit comes to the counselor 
in having him see the need for individual 
attention to each camper. Discussions of 
eases and studies give the director a 
splendid opportunity to observe the atti- 
tudes and needs of individual counselors. 


Sometimes the staff members are en- 
couraged to bring their own ‘‘cases’”’ or 
problems to a meeting, or to talk about 
campers or children they have known. 
These, of course, should be anonymous, 
except in conference of director and 
counselor. 


Group records or individual records, 
kept in narrative form over a period of 
time, provide excellent material for such 
training devices. 


H. Projects and Assignments 


When there is time, assignments may 
be used to great advantage in pre-camp 
training or during the summer. Assign- 
ments or projects may include reading 
of material; working out of problems; 
making plans for special events or daily 
programs; making charts or plans for the 
routines, such as a camp housekeeping 
chart; teaching projects for the rest of 
the group; division of responsibilities for 
® cookout or a campfire. 

Inexperienced counselors will need gui- 
ance on their projects or assignments, so 
nat time is not wasted. They need clear 
irectives on what is expected of them; 
sometimes they need preliminary help on 
‘undamentals before starting a project. 

Evaluation of the assignment or the 
‘oject will complete the training process. 

Projects and assignments take time, 
too! 
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Adventuring with the Birds 


hy foseak q- Murray 


Reprinted from “Wild Wings,” by J. J. 
Murray. Copyrighted by John Knox Press, 
Richmond Va. Used by permission of the 
author and publisher. 123 pp., $2.50. 


— IS not nearly so much egg 

collecting today as there was among 
the boys of former generations, for on 
their own initiative or under the influence 
of Boy Scout activities, most boys have 
now learned that there is a different and 
a better kind of bird’s-nesting, one which 
does not harm the bird and yet at the 
same time gives more lasting pleasure 
to the boy. This is the kind of bird’s-nest- 
ing I want my boy to do; and in order 
that he may learn it he goes with me on 
many of my summertime excursions. This 
is the story of one such trip. 


Early one summer we made a visit to 
a very interesting thicket which lies along 
a country road a mile or so from our 
home. It is not more than a hundred and 
fifty yards long and only a few yards 
wide, and yet in a couple of hours that 
morning we found twenty-two nests, re- 





Oliver Goldsmith said: 

“As friends and companions, as 
teachers and consolers, as recreat- 
ors and amusers, books are always 
with us, and always ready to re- 
spond to our wants. We can take 
them with us in our wanderings, 
or gather them around us at our 
firesides. In the lonely wilderness, 
and the crowded city, their spirit 
will be with us, giving a meaning to 
the seemingly confused movements 
of humanity, and peopling the des- 
ert with their own bright creations.”’ 











presenting six kinds of birds. I suppose 
the boy will never forget the moment 
when, poking his head and shoulders into 
a thorny bush, a brown bird exploded 
in his face and there before his eyes were 
four lovely eggs in a Brown Thrasher’s 
nest. It was memorable for him because 
it was the first real wild bird’s nest he 
had ever found for himself. As we look- 
ed, he with the pride of a discoverer and 
[ with the pleasure that a nest always 
brings whether it is for the first or the 
thousandth time, the mother Thrasher 
dashed at us again and again with a loud 
‘“‘smacking”’ sound, each time apparently 
on the verge of picking our eyes out and 
yet never quite getting to it. 

Finally, we made our way to the end 
of the thicket to a clump of wild cherry 
trees. They grow in a tangle of honey- 
suckle that climbs high into the trees and 
is so thick at the ground that we have to 
crawl on hands and knees, stirring up all 
sorts of little wild creaures as we go. 
Here a colony of Purple Grackles live, 
their nests crowded together like the 
homes of tenants in a city apartment 
house. Their deep and well constructed 
nests are placed in the tree crotches or 
tied securely to the honeysuckle vines. 
The boy found nests faster than we 
could examine them for we only had time 
to look at a dozen, some with but two or 
three eggs indicating an unfinished set, 
some with six or seven, and some with 
young birds. 

From this trip the boy came away with 
empty hands but with a head full of 
new knowledge, an eager mind, and many 
interesting memories. 





Animal Tracks of Field and Forest 


by Ellsworth Jaeger 


I;xcerpted from “Tracks and Trailcraft,” by Ellsworth Jaeger. 
Copyright 1948 by the Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, and used with their permission. 381 pp., $3.95. 


a NORTH AMERICAN continent offers, perhaps, the 

finest collection of animal tracks of all places on earth. 
While there are some, especially birds, that have become 
extinct since the coming of the white man, most of the 
tracks of our wild creatures that first thrilled the early 
explorers can still be seen. It is true that the tracks of one 
of our great game animals, the buffalo, which nearly dis- 
appeared forever, can-now be viewed only in a few national 
parks and game preserves. Most of our smaller animals’ and 
birds’ footprints, however, are still common in field and farm 
woodlot. The larger game animals, in most cases have 
retreated to the remaining wild places, although our white- 
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WALKING TRACK 


tail deer seem to be fairly common throughout rural areas. 

The animals of our fields and forests are covered by the 
three divisions; namely, the flat-footed group, the toe walkers 
and the toenail walkers. Predaceous animals, who stalk 
their prey, and the ‘quiet walkers” usually set the hind 
foot in the same track made by the front foot of that side. 
This correct register enables these animals to move quietly. 
Tree climbers, when traveling on the ground, bound and 
pair their front feet in a line across their body. Ground ani- 
mals trot. If they bound, they set their front feet in a line 
along their body. 

The tracks of the cat family can be found all over this 
continent. The smallest and most familiar to us are those 
made by our own domestic cat. This animal, of course, is 
not native to the New World, but was originally brought 
from Europe by the early colonists. However, there is 
little difference in the track of our house cat and that of 
its wild American relatives, except in size. The cat is a 
perfect tracker, placing its hind feet in the tracks made by 
its forefeet. Since all the American cats have retractile 
claws, they do not register in the footprint. Only four toes 
are imprinted in both the fore and hind foot tracks in each 
case. Cats are also “‘toe walkers.”’ 


Unlike the tracks of the cat family, those of the dog, 
both domestic and wild, clearly show claw marks. In the 
case of the dog family, the claws are non-retractile. The 
dog family have five toes on the forefoot. However, the 
innermost of fifth toe is located so far up on the leg it does 
not register in the track. All members of the dog family 
are “toe walkers.’”’ As in other animals the forefeet of the 
dogs are wider than the hind feet. 


The bears belong to the flatfoot fraternity for they walk 
upon the flat of their feet. All bears have well developed 
claws, the grizzlies having the largets of all. While the 
young bears are excellent tree climbers, only the black bear 
carries this activity into adulthood. The grizzly’s claws 
are too long for climbing, their chief use being digging. 

Bears are great trail makers. They carefully select 
the best and shortest route to an objective and then follow 
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the same trail for generations until it becomes deeply rutted. 
The bear trail sometimes looks like a very narrow double 
rutted cart track. In thickly forested country, the under- 
brush is worn away on the trail only to the height of the 
bear walking on all fours, and so travel is difficult along 
these trails as far as man is concerned. 


The racoon family, the Procyonidae, are middle-size« 
animals related to the bears, having naked feet with five 
toes on each foot, rounded noses and tails bushy and usually 
ringed. The raccoon name evidently comes from the Virginia 
Indian name “Arocoun.” Seton calls them the “woodland 
barber poles” because of their characteristic striped tails. 

The members of the weasal family have at least one thing 
in common and that is a powerful, nauseating scent. All 
the weasel family have these poison-gas-scent glands. This 
identifying odor, especially among the skunks, usually makes 
their presence known long before you see the tracks. While 
some members are blood-thirsty, others, like the skunk and 
otter, make affectionate pets. The skunk members of this 
family are especially valuable in insect control. A single 
skunk is known to devour as many insects as two acres 0! 
land will produce. 
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Making Plaster Casts 
of Tracks 


By Ted Petit 


Reprinted from “The Book of Nature Hobbies,’ by Ted Petit. 
Published by Didier, Publishers, 660 Madison Ave., New York 
City. 280 pp., $3.50. 


— BEST WAY to find out about birds is to go out 

and look at them. For birds may be found almost any- 
where, at almost any time of year. There may be only a 
few birds in your neighborhood, but that makes it all the 
easier for you when you start. It is easier to learn a few 
birds at a time. Then, when you know them, learn a few 
more. Even with a few birds that live near by, there are 
a great many things you can do to learn about birds in 
general, 


If you live near mud flats, rivers, bays, beaches, ponds, 
swamps or marshes, you may be able to carry out an 
interesting project. You can learn birds by their tracks, 
and even make a plaster cast collection of those tracks. (The 
same technique can, of course, be applied to making tracks 
of animals. — Ed.) 


The best places to look for tracks are in soft dirt, mud 
or sand, where birds hop about, or walk in search of food. 
Frequently mud puddles in country roads, or other places 
where birds may bathe, will produce tracks. But if you 
don’t live near any of these places, there is still a trick 
you may use. 


Find a place in the yard that you may dig up and soften, 
so that birds will make an impression as they walk through 
the area. Then sink a tin can in the center of the patch and 
fill the can with bird seed. As the birds find the food within 
a few days, and walk around the can to feed, they will leave 
their tracks in the dirt. Watch the birds and then go over 
to the patch of dirt and study the tracks. Look for the 
number of toes and their position. Try to discover if the 
birds walk or hop. If they hop, the tracks will be in pairs, 
side by side. If the bird walks, the footprints will be single, 
one in front of the other. 


Plaster Casts 


Sometimes the dirt or sand may be too dry to make plaster 
casts. If this is the case, place some shellac in an insect 
spray gun, and from four or five feet away, spray shellac 
over the track. Be careful, though, not to blow away the 
sand or dirt. The shellac will hold the dirt in place, so that 
you can make a plaster print of it. 

The next step is to mix some plaster of Paris in a can 
of water until it resembles melted ice cream in thickness. 
Then roll a strip of cardboard into a circle, and place it over 


the track. Stick the cardboard into a circle, and place it over 
5sut do not disturb the track. Then gently pour the plaster 


nto the cardboard mold. The plaster will take about twenty 
minutes to harden. As it hardens, place a few short sticks 


‘eross the plaster, inside the cardboard, and pour a little 


nore plaster on top. These sticks will reinforce the 


‘he track. Stick the cardboard into the dirt around the track, 


laster and keep it from breaking too easily. When the 
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plaster is hard, remove it from the mold and, using an old 
toothbrush or stiff brush, carefully brush off the dirt or 
sand that sticks to it. 


This cast is known as the negative, and with it you can 
make as many casts of that track as you want. 


The next step is to decide upon the size of the casts you 
want. Then make a frame of wood that size. 


To make the positive cast — that is, the cast that resem- 
bles the natural track — first cover the negative cast with 
Vaseline. Then lay on a flat board the wood frame that 
you made, and fill it with plaster of Paris. Press the nega- 
tive into the soft plaster and leave it there until the plaster 
is thoroughly hard. Then remove it from the mold, being 
careful not to crack the plaster. Before you forget it, 
write the name of the bird, and the date, on the flat top 
of the cast. 


You may also make an attractive walk by pressing the 
negative casts into soft cement, and by leaving them there 
until the cement hardens. You can make a frame of wood 
about twelve inches square and three inches deep. Place it 
on a flat board, and pour in some soft cement. Press the 
Vaseline-covered negative in the cement. When the cement 
hardens, you will have a “‘brick”” which ycu may use to make 
a walk or path through the garden. 
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Kacerpled from “Creative Ceramics,” by 
Katherine M. Lester. Published by The 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 213 pp., 
$3.75, 


| WAS, no doubt, the highly plastic 
quality of clay and its sensitive re- 
sponse to the slightest pressure that fas- 
cinated the primitives. It is this same 
plastic quality which, charmlike, contin- 
ues to hold the interest of moderns. 

The application of plant forms as a 
decorative motif has reached its highest 
development in the modern world. In 
America, Nature provides an unlimited 
store of interesting subjects for design, 
which may be approached through the 
modeling of these various forms. Large 
seed pods, large leaves, buds, many of 
our native wild flowers, fruits and their 
foliage, and vegetable forms are excell- 
ent material for the clay enthusiast. 

All nature forms should be studied as 
such, and not from prepared convention- 
al forms. Any conventional form is mere- 
ly someone’s interpretation while the fact 
is the natural plant. Therefore study the 
natural plant first, the fact, and through 
this proceed to the design form. The ap- 
preciation of both decorative design and 
conventionalized pattern begins with the 
direct studies from Nature, herself. 

First, after a selection for study has 
been made, it is suggested that the mo- 
del be placed in a _ pleasing position 
on a sheet of drawing paper, or any 
paper light in color. The arrangement 
is important, and careful thought should 
be given to the placing. If possible, ar- 
range the study so that the light comes 
from the side. The undulations of the 
surface may also be noted, and these 
may be not only expressed in the model- 
ing but may be exaggerated. The play 
of light and shade over the undulated 
surface of a study adds great interest 
and charm to the modeled form. 

After placing the model in position on 
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Modeling From Nature Forms 


By Katherine M. Lester 


the drawing paper and preparing the 
tile, the general outline of the study may 
be sketched with a pencil or tool upon 
the smoothed clay surface of the tile. 
Next, a length of clay is rolled out to 
the thickness of about % inch, and with 
this the form is outlined. Following this, 
the inner space is filled in with small 
pieces of clay, building up from the high- 
est to the lowest parts of the form. This 
means close observation and careful mo- 
deling, working back and forth many 
times until the work reaches a satisfac- 
tory degree of finish. It may then be 
smoothed by the dampened fingertips, the 
midrib may be indicated, and, possibly, 
slight veinings suggested. 

After the modeling of the form has 
been completed, one may add to the effec- 
tiveness of his work by undercutting. 
Just where to undercut may be sug¢est- 
ed by the position of the study, or one 
may give one’s own interpretation to the 
form. This is done by running the tool 
under the edge of the form, pressing 














lightly upon the tile and perhaps lifting 
parts of the edge to secure pleasing 
effects. Any undesired roughness caused 
to either the model or tile may be smooth- 
ed again with moistened fingers. The 
leaf form shown below has been modeled 
to show the undulations of the surface, 
giving light and shade; and parts are also 
undercut and lifted. 

In modeling from such nature forms, 
no particular effort should be made to 
make the edges of the clay model as thin 
as those of the study. In the last analy- 
sis, remember that this final work may 
be an interpretation of the leaf form and 
not a slavish copy. 

In all modeling of nature forms upon 
a tile, the same procedure may be follow- 
ed; namely, the outline first secured, the 
space filled in, and sufficient clay added 
to give the desired relief, then modeling 
from the highest to the lowest parts. 
Follow with necessary undercutting, if 
desirable, and give one’s own _inter- 
pretation to the final study. 
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For more tun, greater safety 


Teach Them to Swim Well 


By Paul W. Lukens 


Reprinted from “Teaching Swimming,” 
by Pauli W, Lukens. Published by Burgess 
Publishing Co., 426 S. 6th St., Minneapolis. 


34 pp., $1.50. 

ware A GROUP of youngsters 
swimming without supervision, and 

see the foolhardy things they do and the 

chances they take, because they have no 

knowledge of water safety. 

These observations will suggest to you, 
as they do to me, two fields in which 
we should teach swimming, for safety 
in the water and for fuller enjoyment 
of water activities. They constitute the 
basis for the objectives of our teaching. 

There are three fundamentals of out- 
standing importance in swimming. Every 
pupil should be worked and worked over 
and re-worked to teach him to: 


(1) Breathe Adequately — The founda- 
tion for safety and enjoyment in 
the water is breathing. Practice 
the mechanics of breathing often 
enough and long enough to become 
thoroughly familiar with the handl- 
ing of air while in the water. If 
one skill only were taught, the 
teaching of breathing would add 
more toward safety and enjoyment 
than any other fundamental. 

(2) Lie Down and Let the Water Support 
Him While He Swims - the practice 
of climbing or trying to support 
himself at a point above his normal 
position is usual for a beginner. He 
will never swim well until he lies 
down, fully supported by the water 
and swims in that position. 


(3) Keep Out of His Own Way - Let 
him learn how to streamline his 
body and legs so he can move 
through the water with a minimum 
of resistance. The common position, 
broken in the middle, legs bent and 
spread, feet hooked, takes a lot of 
teaching to correct. 

When these three fundamentals are 
well learned the problem of making suc- 
cessful swimming’ movements is greatly 
simplified. 

As you teach :— 

(1) If you can, teach things just as 
they are to be used. That is, in shallow 
water it is possible to get head, trunk and 
arms into swimming position for breath- 
ing practice or arm work and duplicate 
very closely swimming conditions, 

(2) Try to get pupils to avoid the com- 
mon mistakes before they appear, by 
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explanation, comparison and demonstra- 
tion. 

(3) Try to get slow, controlled move- 
ments during practice or learning periods, 
as many pupils eliminate all chance for 
accurate control by being in a hurry. It 
takes a long time to teach some to move 
slowly. 

Objectives: 

(1) To make the pupil safe in and 
around water in any given situation. 

(2) To increase, to the greatest ex- 
tent, each pupil’s capacity for enjoyment 
of water activities. 








Safety in the use of boats and canoes, 
by talk and practice (if possible.) 
Safety in the use of outdoor swimming 
places and in outdoor distance swimming. 
What to do in the common emergencies. 
Junior and Senior Life Saving for those 
who will make capable life savers. 

We will try to accomplish our second 
objective by: 

(1) Teaching strokes that every young- 
ster wants to swim because they are 
fast, fun to do or can be used in compe- 
tition — 

Crawl 








We will try to accomplish our first 
objective by: 

(1) Teaching types of swimming 
strokes that are simple to learn, economi- 
cal of energy output, and effective means 
of water travel — 

Elementary crawl 
Elementary back stroke 
Side stroke 

Single over-arm 

Breast stroke 

(2) Teaching skills that are of value 

for individual safety and efficiency — 
Breathing 
Push and glide (front and back) 
Leveling off 
Changing direction and sides 
Jumping and diving 
Floating motionless 
Treading water 
Sculling 

(3) Teaching water safety and life 
saving — 





Inverted crawl 
Trudgen 

Flying breast stroke 
Underwater strokes 


(2) Teaching skills that are of value 
in enjoyment of water activities — 
Breathing . It is definitely a satisfaction 
to know where that next breath is com- 
ing from. The ability to breathe easily 
and well adds immeasurably to confi- 
dence and enjoyment of the water. It 
removes the fear that dominates the 
swimming activities of the untutored, the 
the tension and reserve of the swimmer 
who “can’t get his head wet.” 

Floating, for the confidence and pleasure 
in the swimmer’s knowledge that he can 
turn over and rest anytime. 

Surface dive 

Spring board diving 

Racing dive 

Turns 

Water games 
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Planning the HEART of Your Camp- 
THE APTOHEN 


Reprinted from “Camp Site Development,” 
by Julian H. Salomon, Published by Girl 
Scouts, 155 k. 44th St, New York City. 
105 pp., $4.00. 


WELL PLANNED and equipped kit- 
chen is an important contribution 
to the success of the entire camp opera- 
tion. A good kitchen layout saves space 
and time, enables service to proceed in 
an orderly manner, and provides better 
results from kitchen help and equipment. 
In a small camp, equipment can and 
should be quite simple, but in a large 
one, complete and modern equipment 
will make the cook’s job easier, reduce 
the cost of operation, and provide better 
meals. There is no exact formula for 
calculating the correct size of a camp 
kitchen. Some kitchen planners hold that 
it should be one-third the size of the 
dining room, but this may be too large in 
some camps and too small in others. It 
is best to decide what equipment the 
kitchen is to contain and how it is to 
be arranged. Then, by allowing four-foot 
aisles between tables, counters, and 
equipment, a determination of size can 
be made. The same applies to the size of 
the refrigeration and other storage space. 
A camp close to a source of supply from 
which daily deliveries can be made will 
not, of course, require the same storage 
capacity as one that is quite isolated. 
The kitchen wing of the dining hall 
should provide space for the delivery of 
supplies, food storage and refrigeration, 
preparation of foods, cooking, serving, 
washing dishes and pots, cleaning mate- 
rials, garbage disposal, and dining and 
toilet space for kitchen personnel. These 
facilities must be arranged in a proper 
relationship to one another so they may 
serve without waste steps and confusion. 
One type of kitchen arrangement is shown 
in the illustration. Here the kitchen prop- 
er is separated from the storage and 
refrigeration areas by a porch or “‘breeze- 
way” open at both ends. This insulates 
the refrigerators and store room from 
the heat of the kitchen and provides 
space where campers may assist with the 
kitchen tasks without being constantly 
in the way of the professional cook. It 
also permits campers to come to the store- 
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room for supplies for cook-outs and trips 
without entering the kitchen proper. In 
the same way the serving counter allows 
campers to get their trays and bring in 
soiled dishes without entering the cook- 
ing space. This counter area is separated 
from the dining room by a solid partition 
pierced only by the swinging doors. It 
eliminates the necessity for direct open- 
ings between the kitchen and dining 
room, which permit heat and kitchen 
noise to enter the dining space. 


Storeroom. Supplies are delivered 
at the loading porch or platform and from 
there transferred to the storeroom or re- 
frigerators. Doorways to the storeroom 
should be wide enough to permit entrance 
of all types of containers and the use of 
hand trucks. Ramps and stairs between 
the storeroom and delivery point should 
be avoided. A Dutch door, with a coun- 
ter on the lower half, between storeroom 
and breezeway, is convenient when sup- 
plies are issued to units and hiking parties. 
The storeroom should be equipped with 
wide shelves, bins, closed closets, and 
counters. Slotted platforms or bins that 
may be easily cleaned are needed for 
vegetables. At least one window is need- 
ed for light and ventilation. 

Space should be provided for the diet- 
ition’s desk or, in large camps, a small 
office should be included for this pur- 
pose in the kitchen wing of the dining 
hall. 





JULIAN H. SALOMON 
of “Camp Site Development’”’ 


Author 


Refrigeration, Wherever-_ current 
is available, electric refrigeration is pre- 
ferably to ice. In camps distant from 
supply centers where large quantities or 
perishables are carried in storage, a two- 
compartment refrigerator of the walk-in 
type is desirable. One section is used for 
milk and dairy products and the other 
for meats. The space between the two 
may be used for the storage of vege- 
tables. The refrigerator may be design- 
ed so that varied temperatures may be 
maintained. The growing popularity and 
economy of frozen foods are making 
changes in the type of refrigeration space 
required in camps. A deep-freeze locker 
is a highly desirable adjunct to the camp’s 
refrigeration equipment. 


A small reach-in refrigerator is some- 
times desirable in the kitchen or at the 
serving counter to hold supplies constant- 
ly used by the cook for the dining tables. 
The provision for refrigeration space 
should be generous. In most camps, the 
need for it has been underestimated. 


So-called ‘‘desert coolers,’’ which are 
supposed to keep perishables cool by 
evaporation, are entirely unsafe and 
should not be used. It has been proven 
that it is absolutely impossible for this 
type of cooler to maintain temperatures 
of 50 degrees or lower, which are re- 
quired to keep milk and other perish- 
ables. When mechanical refrigeration 
cannot be provided, ice is the only accept- 
able substitute. 

The same is true of springs and wells 
whose temperatures approach that of the 
ground. This means that in summer 
these temperatures average 58 to 60 de- 
grees, which is above the safe maximum 
of 50 degrees. 

The old-fashioned cold cellar or under- 
ground storage room is, however, a sat- 
isfactory place for the storage of vege- 
tables. It will need to be well ventilated 
to change the air, to carry off odors, 
and to maintain desirable temperature 
and humidity. 

Foods are prepared for serving in the 
kitchen proper and on the breezeway, 
where campers may help prepare vege- 
tables and other foods. These areas must 
be convenient to the storeroom and re- 
frigerators. Sometimes vegetables are 
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Efficient kitchen layout saves space and time: makes possible better, cheaper meals 
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prepared before being placed in the re- 
frigerator. This saves space and handling 
of materials. Tables, fixed and portable, 
are needed in the preparation area, as 
are sinks. Double, galvanized sinks on 
the breezeway and in the preparation area 
are convenient. Peeling, mixing, and slic- 
ing machines used in large camps should 
also be located in the preparation space. 


Ranges and Water Heaters. 
The center of the cooking area is the 
range. Although wood and coal are the 
traditional camp fuels, they are rapidly 
giving way to bottled gas, butane, fuel 
oil, or electricity, which are cleaner and 
more convenient to handle and which of- 
ten make the kitchen a cooler and more 
comfortable place to work. Hotel-type 
ranges are best if a large number of peo- 
ple are to be fed. A 54-inch coal or wood 
range will serve a camp with a capacity 
of 50 to 100 persons. A two-section gas 
range with a griddle top, broiler, and two 
ovens will serve a camp with a capacity 
of 50 to 150 persons. Additional sections 
may be added to this range, if they are 
needed. In addition to the range ovens, 
a two-compartment deck oven is a con- 
venience for roasting, baking and keeping 
foods warm. This should be placed next 
to the range. 


A coal or gas hot-water heater will be 
needed to produce the quantities of hot 
‘water needed for kitchen purposes and 
dishwashing. Here again the tendency is 
to under-estimate rather than over-esti- 
mate the quantities required. Boilers 
with a capacity of from 120 to 250 gal- 
lons are recommended, the former being 
the minimum for any camp and the lat- 
ter for a camp of 200 persons. The tank 
should be insulated to save the cost of 
heating water, and the heater should be 
of sufficient capacity to produce water 
at 180 degrees for dish sterilization. 
For fire safety, range oven and water 
heater should be mounted on a concrete 
platform and should be surrounded by 
a ventilating hood, which is also a fire 
protection device. The platform should 
go to the ground as a self supporting slab 
and in no case should be supported by 
the wood floor. 


Opposite the range is placed the cook’s 
work table. Attached to it and over it is 
a pan rack for utensils and under it is a 
shelf used to store pots and pans. On 
one side of the table is a small sink for 
the use of the cook and on the other a 
pan rack on wheels with four shelves 
for storage of utensils. Two small mov- 
able tables, 24 inches by 36 inches, on 
wheels are also provided. These are 34 
inches high and are used to move heavy 
foods or containers from the range to 
serving counters or from the storeroom 
to the kitchen. A lavatory and toilet 
for kitchen help should be provided as 
part of the kitchen or in a nearby sep- 
arate structure. Most state health codes 
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have some requirements for cooks’ hand- 
washing and toilet facilities. Find out 
what these requirements are before plan- 
ning your building. 


Dishwashing. The job of dishwash- 
ing is performed in many different ways. 
Some effective methods are described in 
“The Established Camp Book.” As the 
method to be used has an important 
bearing on planning, a decision must be 
made as to just how dishes are to be 
scraped, washed, dried, and stored be- 
fore plans are drawn. No matter what 
method is used to make dishes clean to 
sight and touch, it is also essential that 
they be disinfected by immersion in water 
of at least 170 degrees for two minutes 
and that they be allowed to dry of their 
own heat without the use of towels. One 
hundred and seventy degrees is generally 
considered the point of minumum safety, 
so that means must be provided to main- 
tain the water at that point or better. 
It is recommended that final rinse water 
temperature be 180 degrees, so there 
will be a margin of safety to allow for 
cooling. 

When dishes are washed by hand, they 
should be thoroughly scraped, washed in 
warm soapy water, rinsed in clean warm 
water, and placed in a wire rack. They 
should then be dipped in a final rinse 
and held for two minutes, or if boiling 
water is used, held for at least half a 
minute. The racks are stored on shelves 
where the dishes will dry without touch- 
ing. If a dishwashing machine has been 
installed, dishes are scraped, then washed 
in the machine for 30 to 45 seconds in 
water 130 to 140 degrees. Then they 
are rinsed for 10 to 15 seconds in water 
of 170 degrees. They then are allowed 
to stand in the racks for a few minutes 
until dry. The shorter exposure period is 
permissible when machines are used, 
because strong alkalies and higher wash 
water temperatures may be used with 
them. 

It is also possible to disinfect dishes 
by dipping them in a chlorine rinsing 
solution containing at least 50 parts per 
million (100 parts is better) of available 
chlorine if hypochlorites are used. A con- 
centration of equal bactericidal strength 
is necessary if chloramines are used. This 
method has disadvantages in that it is 
difficult to maintain the strength of the 
chlorine bath throughout the dishwashing 
process. It also cannot be used with silver 
and silver plated tableware, because sil- 
ver chlorides are former, which darken 
the silver, The hot-water method is, 
therefore, preferable. 

The facilities needed for washing, rins- 
ing and disinfecting dishes and cooking 
utensils will vary with the size of the 
camp. The minimum would consist of 
a three-compartment, heavy-gauge sink 
with hot and cold water connections for 
each compartment. A splash back, contin- 


uous with the sink and an integral part 
of it, is necessary. There should also be 
drainboard and counter space adequate to 
accommodate the number of dishes and 
utensils that are used. 


A separate boiler and water heater 
equipped with an aquastat and safety re- 
lief valves is generally needed to produce 
the quantity of water at 180 degrees 
required for dish sanitation. This temper- 
ature is, of course, too high for ordinary 
kitchen purposes. One hundred and forty 
degrees is about as hot as the hand can 
stand, while water of 120 to 130 degrees 
is better for washrooms. When a separate 
heater and boiler are not provided, it is 
best to heat water to 140 degrees and 
then use a supplementary heat source to 
increase the final rinse water to 180 
degrees. One way of doing this is to 
install a gas or oil heating unit directly 
under the sink compartment, which may 
also be needed to maintain the water at 
a temperature safe for the purpose. Ther- 
mometers should be available for testing 
the water during the dishwashing pro- 
cess. 


For troop camps and units, dishes can 
be sterilized after washing by putting 
them in a wire rack or cloth bag and 
dipping them in a tub of: boiling water 
where they should remain for at least 
one minute. A galvanized garbage can 
is a good utensil for this purpose. The 
dishes may be hung in the bag until need- 
ed for the next meal. 


Dishes and silver should be stored in 
closed closets where they will be free 
from dirt and dust. These may be pro- 
vided on walls near the dishwashing units 
or serving space under the serving 
counter. They should be accessible to 
campers waiting on tables without the 
necessity of entering the kitchen proper. 


Precautions in washing’ dishes properly 
will not serve their purpose if clean dish- 
es are handled with campers and kitchen 
help with hands that have not been wash- 
ed since the last meal. Hand washing 
facilities with soap and towels should 
be provided near the dining lodge for the 
campers, and in the building for kitchen 
help. Toilet facilities for the latter should 
also be in the building wherever flush 
toilets can be provided. 


Garbage Disposal 


Space for garbage cans may be pro- 
vided under the counter in the dishwash- 
ing space and under kitchen counters. 
If cans are placed on dollies, they can be 
moved about easily. A concrete platform 
may be provided outside the building 
where they are stored while awaiting 
removal. If cans are kept clean and 
tightly covered, as they always should be, 
the storage area need not be screened. 
Cans should be washed out where they 
are emptied and sterilized with boiling 
water. 
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Nalety Skills in Canoeing 


Reprinted from “Canoeing — A - Z,” by 
Ruth Elvedt. Published by Burgess Pub- 
lishing Co., 426 S. 6th St., Minneapolis. 
43 pp., $1.50. 


| ow MANY PEOPLE grow up with 

the idea that canoes are dangerous 
and consequently children are forbidden 
to use them. The result is that they grow 
up with a fear more and more difficult 
to overcome as they grow older. 

Canoes can be, and are, a very safe 
and satisfactory means of transportation, 
Not only that, but they are good for re- 
creational purposes, providing fun on one 
hand and developing skill on the other. 


Effect of weight on a canoe. Undoubt- 
edly safety skills should play a large 
part in the canoeing program. The saf- 
est positions in canoes for single or 
double paddling should be pointed out to 
all paddlers or potential paddlers, so they 
realize how the shifting of weight de- 
finitely affects the actions of the canoe. 
With this in mind and realizing the need 
for careful demonstration, we will first 
consider the ‘Rocking’ test. Paddlers 
sit in (1) a stride position on the bottom 
of canoe wih hands pushing down alter- 
nately on the gunwales. Rock the canoe 
from side to side as hard as possible. In 
so doing, one discovers it is possible to 
alternately touch the gunwales to the wa- 
ter and still not go over, all because 
the weight is so low, 

The next steps are (2) low kneeling 
position sitting back on the legs, (3) 
high kneeling position leaning against the 
thwarts, and lastly, if the canoe hasn’t 
already gone over, (4) sitting on the 
seat. All rocking should be done as hard 
as the first time so a comparison may be 
made. By using this progression, and 
even carrying it to a standing position, it 
it easy for anyone to see, and in doing 
it ‘feel’, that a canoe is very safe when 
the weight is centered low. 

In stressing this point, people should 
also have pointed out the danger of 
lying on the bottom. Emphasize that the 
head and shoulders should always be 
kept above the gunwales as all too often 
a passer-by spots an empty canoe and 
becomes very upset and makes ready 
either to rescue a drifting canoe or ques- 
tions the whereabouts of the paddlers. 

This same point has been stressed in 
regard to a capsized canoe. Although 
one may be perfectly at ease and enjoying 
life under an overturned canoe, it is 
a& terrific scare to a passer-by or life 
cuard on duty to see the overturned 
canoe with no one in sight. Therefore, 
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paddlers should be urged not to stay 
under the canoe to play “submarine.” 
Naturally one would wonder about the 
paddlers if such situations were spotted 
off shore, and in just such careless ways, 
most disturbing situations can uninten- 
tionally be created unless such points 
are stressed. If “play hours” are to be 
a natural occurrence, it is always advis- 
able for one or two people to be on duty 
to supervise the tips, submarining, etc. 
For safety purposes, it is well to have 
paddlers stay in a restricted area and 
get permission from the person on duty. 
Paddling Positions. Realizing that a 
canoe is less tippy when the weight is 
centered low in the canoe, we can go 
ahead and consider the best position for 
tandem (duo) paddling. In windy weath- 
er and rough water it is definitely a 
necessity to kneel as low as possible on 
both knees, merely leaning against the 
thwart or seat if there is one. This should 
be stressed even though students should 
be able to remember this as a result 
of class work and the “Rocking”’ test. 
Probably the most efficient position for 
normal conditions is that in which one’s 
weight is resting on the knee on the pad- 
dling side of the canoe with the other 
foot braced forward against a rib on the 
other side of the keel, in a steadying 
position. Then, of course, there are 
usually seats in the canoe and although 
they are very tempting, it is not advis- 
able to use them. This is especially true 
with beginners, as the canoe may appear 


cranky and scare the individual after a 
feeling of ease has just been established. 

Knowing that weight has a definite 
effect upon the actions of the canoe, it 
is only logical that the heavier of two 
paddlers should take the stern whenever 
possible. Then passengers should be plac- 
ed accordingly (bow to stern), whichever 
way would best balance the canoe. For 
example, a heavy passenger probably 
ought to be in the bow rather than be 
close to the heaviest paddler in the 
stern. However, if there is only a slight 
difference in weight, people may be 
graduated from bow to stern. This weight 
problem is particularly important in tan- 
dem paddling and when working with 
swamped canoes, as it is next to imposs- 
ible to direct a canoe on a given course 
if there is dead weight in the bow. 

Single paddling can best be done near 
the center of the canoe — leaning against 
(1) the bow thwart, weight on the knee 
of the paddling side, and the other foot 
braced against a rib on the other side of 
the keel. (2) If there is not too much 
wind it is possible facing the bow, leaning 
against the stern seat in the same manner. 
For speed and fast turns, “‘heeling over’ 
so one gunwale is very close to the water 
is effective and the weight is kept very 
low to prevent capsizing. ‘‘Heeling’’ is 
done by staying in a low kneeling position 
close to one gunwale and balancing the 
canoe with the other leg extended and 
braced against a rib on the far side of 
the canoe. 
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Some Common Camp Problems 


and how they can be handled by counselor 


and camp director 


by Rudolph M. Wittenterg 


lLiacerpted from “So You Want to Help 
People,’ by Rudolph M. Wittenberg. Pub- 
lished by Association Press, 347 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 174 pp., $3.00. 


—— ARE as real as any physical 

handicap. Ignoring a fear, like ignor- 
ing a broken leg, does not help to over- 
come it. Quite the contrary; it is as 
necessary to accept fears realistically and 
without condemnation as a broken leg, It 
would not occur to the counselor to say 
to the boy with the broken leg, “Your 
leg really isn’t broken, is it?’’ when every- 
body can see that the leg is broken. He 
will have to learn to see that fear is as 
real as that. General encouragement is 
considered a very helpful device. Often 
it takes the form of a slap on the back 
or a cheery, “Attaboy!” It is well to 
recognize that such expressions are gen- 
eral, casual, and superficial devices that 
have in reality little meaning unless they 
are made consciously and with the know- 
ledge of the individual and his problems. 


If, for example, Johnny were a child 
who would want to try hard to overcome 
his own handicaps of fear, a well-placed 
and well-timed word of encouragement 
by the counselor might be good medicine. 
in the case described above [that of a 
child afraid of the water] such encour- 
agement was not indicated. There it would 
have been necessary to accept his fears 
without shame. The acceptance itself 
would give the reassurance that the coun- 
selor’s statement, “You are not afraid, 
Johnny, are you?” failed to give. Accept- 
ance of weaknesses - and everybody has 
them - is possible only if the group at- 
mosphere has been created in which such 
expressions are possible. 

The same is true for other expressions 
of difficulties or fears. Take, for ex- 
ample, the well-known problem of bed- 
wetting, which is common in _ various 
age-groups in camps and is often handled 
without any real understanding of the 
symptom. Some camps have special 
names for children who wet their beds, 
such as ‘‘marines.”’ This practice serves 
no purpose other than to express adult 
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hostility and does little to help the situa- 
tion. 

Bed-wetting may be due to emotional 
or physical causes, or a combination of 
both. Counselors are usually not trained 
to treat either of these. On the whole, 
they had better leave the whole matter 
alone, just at they would leave a person 
alone with a fractured leg, not venturing 
to lift him up or put him in bed. Anyone 
who has taken a first-aid course has 
learned that he will do more damage 
than good by moving a person with a 
fracture. After years of conscientious 
training by the Red Cross, this knowledge 
has now been widely accepted. When it 
comes to an emotional problem, however, 
we not only “lift up” the injured person 
but we make fun of him. The thoughtful 
counselor will observe other symptoms 
besides bed-wetting and try to see them 
in their context. 

Where the reasons for bed-wetting are 
clearly physical, it belongs within the 
competence of a physician. Where emo- 
tional factors are involved, the wisest 
course is for the counselor to seek to 
understand the youngster and help him 
to become more secure within himself 
and his cabin group, so that in time he 
will cease to revert to earlier forms of 
satisfaction and learn to enjoy the pre- 
sent. 


The matter of wet Sheets and mattresses 
should be handled in the same way in 
which any spilling accident is handled. 
There is no reason why _ bed-wetting 
should be treated differently or with more 
emphasis than if one spilled milk or got 
one’s clothes wet in the rain. The more 
casually such matters are handled, the 
sooner they will be over, 


Another very typical camp problem 
is homesickness. Out of one hundred 
counselors questioned in regard to their 
handling of homesickness, ninety-eight 
proposed to divert the child’s attention, 
to make him “forget’’ his homesickness, 
and to provide a good time instead. Only 
two counselors were able to fully accept 
the fact that a child very frequently 
finds it difficult to live away from his 
parents and needs to express this feeling 
through his behavior. Of these twa, only 
one proposed to help the youngster verba- 
lize his feelings by encouraging him to 
talk about it. All the others believed 
that the feeling of homesickness would 
be strengthened if expressed, and weak- 
ened if “diverted.” 


Why do counselors feel that they have 
to divert homesickness? Do they feel it 
reflects on their ability to keep children 
happy away from home? It is really 
not possible for anyone to take the place 
of a beloved parent; certainly it is quite 
impossible to approximate the parent’s 
place in a few weeks’ time. It would 
be very helpful if counselors could create 
an atmosphere in which homesickness is 
accepted as perfectly normal stage of 
camp adjustment. It would help if we 
could say, right at the beginning of camp, 
that of course many campers will be 
homesick and wish they could see their 
parents. We might say that almost every 
child goes through such a stage and that 
we hope that the experience in camp will 
be a happy one in spite of occasional cas- 
es of homesickness. The very fact that 
homesickness is recognized and discussed 
does not “put ideas” in a child’s head, 
but lets him know that he does not need 
to be ashamed of his natural feelings. 
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[It will do more to prevent the serious 
effects of homesickness than all the at- 
tempts to divert it. 


When it comes to problems connected 
with eating, we must remember that 
food originally was the first bond of 
affection between the infant and his mo- 
ther. Long before he knew his mother, 
he had associations with her through her 
milk or other foods she offered him, Thus 
the emotional implications in eating need 
to be kept in mind. Difficulty in eating 
may be purely physical, though more of- 
ten it is emotional; occasionally it is 
both. As with other difficulties described 
before, we want to attempt to see this 
sympton as part of the total personality 
and not get involved in this one issue. 


If I find a boy constantly rejecting his 
food, and with a good deal of feeling, 
I begin to wonder what else he rejects 
in camp. The chances are that he is 
rejecting the total camp experience, for 
it is unlikely that a boy who has made 
a good adjustment to his cabin group 
and counselor, and who has accepted 
the separation from home, should con- 
stantly have difficulty in the dining room. 


Where the eating problem, then, is 
recognized as one of many symptoms of 
maladjustment, the thing to do is to con- 
sult with the head of the camp, or, if 
possible, with the particular staff member 
who is equipped to give us an understand- 
ing of the child’s background. In any 
case, it is vitally important that the coun- 
selor does not fall into the trap of con- 
sidering his charge’s failure to eat a fail- 
ure on his own part. Again, as in all 
instances where a counselor seeks to help, 
he needs first to understand the child. 


Camper Cliques 


Another problem is the presence, early 
in a cabin formation, of cliques. Many 
a counselor is quite disturbed to find two 
or three youngsters pairing off and sepa- 
rating themselves from the rest of the 
group. Because he does not always un- 
derstand the psychology involved, he is 
quite at a loss as to how to handle it and, 
depending on his temperament, he resorts 
to various tricks to do away with it. 


Why do youngsters form a clique 
rather than join the group? We need 
to understand their motivation first be- 
fore we can hope to help them. We will 
eet some help in understanding such be- 
havior if we remember that everyone 
has gone through a stage in which he 
was not able to associate with more than 
one person at a time. 

Youngsters who form cliques indicate 
by their behavior that they are not yet 
ready to share with a larger group. 
Onee the leader understands that he is 
dealing with a pattern of insecure behav- 
ior, he will try to give warmth, more 
seeurity, because these children appar- 
ently need it. 
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Music While You Work — and Play 


By Margaret Boni 


Reprinted from “Fireside Book of Folk 
Songs,’ edited by Margaret Boni and Nor- 
man Lloyd. Copyright 1947 by Simon & 
Schuster, Inc., 1230 Sixth Ave., New York 
City, and Artists and Writers Guild, Inc., 
323 pp., $3.95. 


ess and English work song's 

are ballads too, but the also serve 
a more definite purpose. The principle 
of ‘‘music while you work”’ was discovered 
long ago when men first saw that rhythm 
and unity of action helped to perform a 
task with greater swiftness and efficien- 
cy. Music more than anything else gave 
their actions the joint effort that was 
needed. The rhythms of the shanty ex- 
pedited work on the sailing ships — the 
handling of ropes, the turning of winches, 
the heaving of the anchor. The railroad 
man drove his spikes, laid his ties, and 
dragged his rails to tunes whose music 
and words grew out of the work itself. 


The sea shanty illustrates most clearly 
how the old songs were specially tailored 
for a job. Sea shanties are divided into 
four categories—halyard shanties, wind- 
lass or capstan shanties, short-drag shan- 
ties, and forecastle shanties. The short- 
drag shanty, of which “Haul Away, Joe”’ 
is one of the most typical, was designed 
for use where a few strong pulls would do 
the trick — in reefing a topsail for in- 
stance, or in furling a sail. This type of 
shanty is the nearest to the cry of ‘“‘Yo 
heave ho!” which was probably the an- 
cestor of the shanty and which with its 
short, repetitive lines, is the simplest form 
of the song. 


The halyard shanties were for the long- 
er and heavier tasks on a ship — hoist- 
ing a sail, catting the anchor, etc. They 
always follow the same form — a solo 
line, a chorus line, a chorus line — all 
of the same length. ‘Blow the Man 
Down” is a good example of the type. 

The capstan shanties were used when 
he men worked on some continuous, 
steady job, such as warping ship, when 
the line had to be wound around the cap- 
stan. The songs were usually long and 
with a swing, like ‘Shenandoah’ or 
“Can’t You Dance the Polka?” 


The fourth category is strictly not of 
shanties at all. The forecastle song was 
created for the sailor’s leisure time, and 
was sung in the long evenings when the 
day’s work was done and the sailors 
clustered together on deck, or down be- 
low when the weather was bad. The rhy- 
thm of these ballads was not strictly dic- 
tated and they usually took the form of 
yarns. 


The railroad song, which is another 
type of working song, grew up in America 
during the great era of expansion when 
shining roads of rails were being laid 
across the continent. Men of every nation 
and race took part in the work, but the 
musical record of it we owe largely to 
bands of Irishmen who were imported as 
cheap labor. The swinging, chopping 
rhythms of the railroad songs are less 
easily categorized than those of the 
shanties, but they were a general stimulus 
to work, and such remembered ballads 
as “John Henry” and ‘Drill, Ye Tarriers, 
Drill!” played an important part in the 
building of the great lines. Like the sail- 
ors, the railroad workers had their leisure 
songs too, and we have inherited many 
of them, including such songs as ‘‘Paddy 
Works on the Erie,” ‘“‘Casey Jones,” ete., 
all of which describe incidents or situa- 
tions in railroad history. 


The cowboy song is more strictly a 
ballad and not a working tune. Rounding 
up cattle is not as mechanical or as simply 
rhythmical a task as hauling ropes or 
driving stakes, and music was not as 
easily adaptable to the work, Most cow- 
boys agree that their songs were not 
actually used in working the cattle, al- 
though the cattle calls of ‘““Yip-EE-Ti-Yo,”’ 
‘“‘Hi-up,”’ and “Git along’’ have been in- 
corporated into the choruses of many of 
them. If the cowboy songs served any 
working purpose to the cowboy, it was 
probably, as one old timer remarked, to 
keep himself awake. The songs were heard 
mainly around the campfires at night in 
company with guitar and accordion, and 
a chorus of lusty voices, or were sung 
alone on the solitary night watches when 
even the most cracked-voice, tuneless 
cowboy had the courage to shout the 
familiar melody at the stars. 


Moreover, the cowboy ballad is not a 
folk song in the truest sense. The tunes 
were almost invariably borrowed from 
English and Scotch ballads, Irish reels, 
Negro spirituals, German lieder, and the 
sentimental American song's of the period. 
But the cowboy added his own character- 
istic lyrics, and while his songs had plenty 
of the sentimental spirit of that particular 
part of the nineteenth century, their out- 
door flavor and their simplicity saved 
them from oblivion. So that while not 
strictly a folk song, the cowboy ballad 
has many of the qualities of folk song 
—countless singers have added to and im- 
proved on the words, and succeeding 
generations of Americans have remem- 
bered the more popular versions to give 
them a kind of national fame. 
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Planning Camp Activities Programs 


By Bernard S. Maton and Elmer D. Mitchell 


Reprinted from “The Theory of Play,” 
revised edition, by Bernard S. Mason and 
Lilmer D. Mitchell. Published by A. S. 
Barnes & Co., 67 W. 44th St... New York 
City. 542 pp., $4.50. 


OUR CONSIDERATIONS would ap- 
pear as affecting the selection of 
activities for the program. 


First, in view of the fact that the 
training of people to live in the out-of- 
doors is camping's unchallenged obligation, 
uctivitics that serve tais purpose should 
receive major emphasis. The camps have 
been negligent in this respect to an ex- 
tent that it is difficult to understand. 


Time was when the central activity 
in organized camping was camping. But 
one sport after another found its way 
into the program, operating as marginal 
activities around the central core, and 
gradually the core has been shoved out to 
the periphery, so that is is no longer 
central. 


In a considerable percentage of the 
camps the only exposure to the skills 
of on-your-own camping takes place on 
occasional trips off the campsite. There 
is little if any direct effort toward train- 
ing in these skiills as life goes along in the 
camp itself. The pendulum has swung 
back somewhat toward basic, on-your-own 
camping. For camping to fill its roll of 
training for outdoor living, it is necessary 
that the pendulum swing much farther. 





Second, in the light of camping’s ob- 
jective to bring joy to its campers, a 
varied program is indicated. The years 
have standardized the program and the 
tendency is to use the traditional activi- 
ties only. There are many individuals in 
camp, all with different interests, and the 


activities must be broad enough in scope 
to satisfy all these individual likes. Di- 
rectors too often build programs satis- 
fying their own personal likes and dis- 
likes. Camps are run for campers, not 
counselors or directors; for children, not 
adults. All possible activities should be 
there and the facilities for them. Spec- 
ialized camps giving the major emphasis 
to one type of activity are acceptable 
enough, provided their limitations are 
duly stated in the advertising so that 
those whose interests are not in accord 
may seek camping elsewhere. The pro- 
gram must be always changing and grow- 
ing. With all the possibilities which 
camping offers, there is never any ex- 
cuse for drabness and monotony. 


Third, the objective of educating in 
skills implies not only the learning of 
skills for the present but for the future 
years of adulthood. Education for leisure 
looms large in the camping scheme of 
things. One of the chief criteria applied 
to a camp activity is, “Will it carry on 
throughout the long years of tomorrow, 
leading to a larger and fuller recreation- 
al life in adulthood?” If not, it’s value 
is limited. 

Fourth, the objective of developing 
appreciation of finer things is indicative 
of the need of emphasis on broadly cul- 
tural areas rather than physical activities 
only. It would point to a search for beau- 
ty in dramatics, storytelling, dancing, 
nature, religion, and human personality. 





Ralph Waldo Emerson said: 


“There are many virtues in 
books, but the essential value is the 
adding of knowledge to our stock 
by the record of new facts.” 
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FOUR POINTS TO CONSIDER IN CAMP ADVERTISING 


CIRCULATION, 1,800,000 net paid per month 


AUDIENCE, a proven family audience 
ADVERTISERS, camps which the members of the department 
believe offer a good camping experience to boys:and girls 


RESULTS, ask the directors who use this magazine year after 
year. They are our references. 


Ethel F. Bebb, Director 
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Heavy Duty Midget Chem-O-Feeder 


Play safe — order that water steriliza- 
tion equipment now. Let %Proportion- 
eers% help you keep your camp healthy 
for the 194° season. Write for bulletins 
on chemical feeders that will sterilize 
your camp water supply safely, depend- 


ably, and inexpensively. 


Zo PROPORTIONEERS, INC. 7% 


47 CODDING STREET, PROVIDENCE 1, R 
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---Camp Bookshelf --- 


4 Bibliography of Recent books 


ee 





on Camping and Related Subjects 


i WAS NOT possible, of course, to 

reprint in the foregoing pages from 
all of the books on camping and related 
fields published within the last year. 
Hence we have prepared the following 
bibliography to make available to readers 
concise data on a number of books in 
addition to those already mentioned. 
Books are listed, first, by subject, then 
alphabetically. 


Adminisiration 

Administration of Group Work, by Louis 
!1. Blumenthal. Published by Association 
Press, 1948. 220 pages, $3.50. 

Based on 25 years of experience in 
direction of group-work agencies and of 
organization and private camps, this book 
explores the origins and the meaning of 
democratic administration, examines its 
underlying concepts, faces its possible 
limitations and suggests how it can 
be made to work well. 


Administration of the Modern Camp, ed- 
ited by Hedley Dimock, Published by Asso- 
ication Press, 1948. 247 pages, $4.00 

A complete reference work on camp 
administration, with Dr. Dimock as gen- 
eral editor and chapters written by eleven 
leaders in various phases of camp plann- 
ing and operation. (Reprinted in part in 
this issue.) 


The Trip Camp Book, Published by Girl 
Scouts, 1947. 72 pages, 75 cents. 

Leaders of older youth, boys as well 
as girls, will find this compact book 
crowded with helpful suggestions as to 
various kinds of trip camps and methods 


‘‘Camp Store Cards” provide means for 
storekeeper to punch each purchase, keep 
track of purchases by campers, as well 
as money deposited and refunded. 


Arts and Crafts 


The Art of Chinese Paper Folding, by 
Maying Soong. Published by Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1948. 132 pages, $2.50. 


Descriptions, with many illustrative di- 
agrams, of how to make fascinating ob- 
jects with paper and Scissors. 


Creative Ceramics, by Katherine M. Les- 
ter. Published by the Manual Arts Press, 
1948, 213 pages, $3.75. 


Pictures and discusses techniques for 
use of clay in making a wide variety of 
handicraft projects, including tiles, figu- 
rines, pottery and other forms. Included 
are 136 illustrations of process steps or 
finished articles. (Reprinted, in part, in 
this issue. ) 


Flower Arrangement, by Matilda Rogers. 
Published by Woman’s Press, 1948. 72 pages, 
$1.50. 


Described as ‘‘a hobby for all,” flower 
arrangement is here treated by one who 
has had camp experience and knows 
how to work with campers in creating 
interesting arrangements with weeds and 
wild flowers, as well as cultivated varie- 
ties. 


Fun with Scraps, by Viola Henning. Pub- 
lished by Bruce Publishing Co., 1947. 177 
pages, $3.00. 


Check your shelf against the 
titles listed here. Use coupon 
below to order the books you 
now lack. 


Administration of Group Work 
Blumenthal $3.50 (a) 


Administration of the Modern Camp 


Dimock, Ed. $4.00 (b) 
Camping and Character 

Dimock and Hendry $4.00 (ce) 
Camping and the Future 

Dimock, Backus, 

Boorman $1.50 (d) 


Camp Counselor’s Manual 


Ledlie and Holbein $ .75 (e) 
Devotions for Youth 
Gilbert $2.00 (f) 


Fifty Cases for Camp Counselors 
Ure $ .75 0 (g) 


Firelight Entertainments 


Margaret Soifer $1.50 (h) 
Marks of Good Camping 
A.C.A. $ .75 =i) 


Layout, Building Designs and 
Equipment for YMCA Camps 


$3.00 (j) 
Recreation and Total Personality 
Slavson $3.00 (k) 


Solving Camp Behavior Problems 
Doherty $ .75 §6(1) 


So You Want to Be a Camp 
Counselor 
Ott $ .75 (m) 


So You Want to Help People 
Wittenberg $3.00 (n) 


Talks to Counselors 
Dimock and Statten $.75 (p) 


of planning and administering trip 


A comprehensive book which shows 
camp programs, 


how to make useful and attractive ar- | | 
ticles from a great variety of materials. 
Budget-minded craft directors will thank 
the author for suggesting means of ob- 
taining needed material cheaply or with- 
out cost. 


donnnenenetaeansal Clip and Meit.............:...... 


Judson Press, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia. Folders $2.50 a hundred. Cards, 60 
cents a hundred; $2.25 for 500. 

‘“Let’s Get Acquainted” is a four-page 
folder designed to enable camp directors 
to become acquainted with campers be- 


Four Administrative Aids. Published by 


Please send titles listed above and check 
as follows: 


(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) (f) 
(z) (h) (i) (j) (k) (1) 


Gem Cutting, by J. Daniel Willems. Pub- — (n) (0) (p) (a) (r) 


litsed by the Manual Arts Press, 1948. 224 








fore they arrive at camp. One copy of the - $3.50 I cinetncernvenen 
folder, with request to fill in information ?¢¢5, $3.90. 
requested, is sent to each camper prior SPRDOUNOR TAGMEMEY CAEL WOR THOU EO |G ONTOS mmnmnnnmnc enter n mre ree seen recteree | 
to camp opening. points of view of both beginner and more 
— ° . d k A . h : ‘Oh City I isscssieninseiian | 
“Towards Christian Camping’”’ Provides @ vanced satan aes ee 
4 means of securing information about to” guide, with many illustrative draw- ie 





counselors before camp opens. Space is ings and photographs. 
provided for filling in details concerning 


: Charge my established a/c (_ ) 
his background, special abilities, ete. 


Send C.O.D. ( 


|__Adseciation Press.__ 


347 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 


Let's Whittle, by Leroy Pyun, Jr. Publish- 
ed by the Manual Arts Press, 1948. 128 
pages, $2.50. 


) Payment enclosed (_) 

“Towards Better Health’? provides a 
complete health record for each camper, 
with space for information by parent and 
doctor, 


i A A A! EE EE EE EY SRE EN ENR 
Th) 
ig 
7) 
= 


Instructions for whittling a variety of 
interesting subjects, mostly animal. 
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Other Camp Specialties 
@ Pine Jelly Scrub Soap 
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@ Pine Oil Disinfectant 


Send For Free Samples and 
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More Ben Hunt Whittlings, by W. Ben 


Hunt. Published by Bruce Publishing Co., 


1947. 107 pages, $2.50. 


Advanced projects for the whittler who 
has learned to use his knife. Directions 
are carefully given, with accompanying 
sketches and photographs. 


Palmetto Braiding and Weaving, by l’iva 
Cooke and Julia Sampley. Published by The 
Manual Arts Press, 1947. 127 pages, $2.75. 


Those interested in crafts with native 
materials will welcome this book, for 
despite its title, it offers suggestions for 
many materials other than palmetto. 
Fine photographs show a variety of ar- 
ticles made from native craft materials. 


Use of Native Materials, by Margaret 
lsberhardt Shanklin. Published by The Man- 
ual Arts Press, 1947. 135 pages, $2.75. 


Clear illustrations, fine photographs 
and explanatory text combine to make an 
extremely attractive and useful book. 
Straw, corn, grass and rush are consider- 
ed, and nearly half the book is given 
over to clay. 


Weaving You Can Do, by Edith Louise 
Allan. Published by The Manual Arts Press, 
1947. 118 pages. 

Covers all the important “little’’ ques- 
tions involved in successful hand weav- 
ing. Simple as well as more advanced 
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More than 100,000 campers 
insured in 48 states 


in 1948 
EXPERIENCED RELIABLE SERVICE 
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BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Ft. Wayne, 2, Indiana 
Dept. D 
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looms, weaves and fabrics are discussed, 
with many photographs used to clarify 
text. 


Campcraft and Nature Lore 


Beginners Guide to Wild Flowers, by 
Ethel H. Hausman, Published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1948. 376 pages, $3.50. 

A complete guide covering more than 
1,000 species and containing an individ- 
ual line illustration and description of 
each flower. Said to be the most com- 
plete field book on wild flowers pub- 
lished. Included are sections on how to 
use the guide and a comprehensive index. 


The Book of Nature Hobbies, by Ted 
Petit, Published by Didier, Publishers, 1947. 
280 pages, $3.50. 

The author makes the study of nature 
tremendously interesting. Almost every 
type of nature hobby is included. A 
large number of black and white draw- 
ings are decorative and also serve to 
clarify the text. (Reprinted in part in 
this issue.) 


Cache Lake Country, by John J. Rowland. 
Published by IV. IW. Norton & Co., Ine. 
1947. 272 pages, $3.50. 

Here are the experiences of a man in 
the north woods; the narrative is mixed 
with philosophy, descriptions and an 
abundance of practical suggestions which 
campers in the north will want. Excellent 
sketches by the author’s friend, Henry B. 
Kane, are included. 


Camping Can be Fun, by Robert W. Weav- 
cr and Anthony F. Merrill. Published by 
Harper & Brothers, 1948. 241 pages, $3.50. 

This book is written primarily for those 
who have had little experience camping 
out. In light-hearted fashion, the book 
gives a considerable amount of basic in- 
formation. 


Day Hikes. Published by Girl Scouts, 1947. 
45 pages, 20 cents. 

Where to go, how to plan, what to do, 
how to go, what to wear and what to 
carry are among the things considered, 
as are points of fire building, menus, 
cookery and games. 


How to Live in the Woods, by Homer 
Halstead, Published by Little, Brown & Co., 
1948. 249 pages, $2.75. 

Especially helpful to beginners is this 
volume, which is concerned with enjoying 
the woods by equipping for fun and con- 
venience, using the benefits of modern 
developments. 


Live Where You Land, by Robert Laie. 
Published by Didier, Publishers, 1948. $3... 

A guide to wilderness living with no‘h- 
ing at one’s disposal but what nature 
provides, Profusely illustrated. 
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1, i Nature Quests and Quisses, by Raymond 
'y ; Fuller. Published by the John Day Co.. 
948. 64 pages, $1.20. 
Making a game out of nature observa- ° BOOK a 
Lion, this booklet should appeal to young there’s no better buy than i 
" readers in the northeastern United States. 
Ps The Outdoor Book, by Wanda 7’. Lind- buy them for yourself, for your 
crman, Published by Program Department, - - 
— Camp Fire Girls, Inc., 1947. 124 pages. eounselors, for your friends in 
, Many types of hikes, cookouts and 
‘ camping trips are described enthusiastic- camping —— 
_ ally in this book which, though designed 
“i especially for leaders in the Camp Fire 
O : , P — 
ne eroup, will be found useful to leaders Good books — such as those mentioned in this issue — 
hich long: set its feet j ; esl ; 
of any group which longs to set its fee are not only interesting, entertaining, stimulating read- 
on the open road. 
cl . ing. They can be much more! Bought for yourself, they 
17 Program Helps for Camp Leaders, by ; 
Margaret Chapman, Marie I. Gaudette and will help you add to your store of knowledge of suc- 
-_ Catherine — ye ae by the Raft- cessful camp operating techniques. Bought for your 
er Crafters, 1947. pages, 50 cents. : 
ry na counselors, they will do a double job: by helpin 
A Tangible aid in the ‘“‘how to do it” ' | ~— 
ne _ field, prepared by three staff members counselors to become better counselors both you and 
to at Girl Scouts National Headquarters. they will be aided. Bought for friends interested in 
in Twenty loose-leaf, 8% x 11 inch sheets ; h “ 
offer descriptive drawings and explana- camping, they will help to enrich an ever-widening 
toins of many camp activities. circle of lives. That's why we say — 
7 Lhe Story of Migration, by hk. A. R. 
7 Innion, Published by Didier, Publishers, Buy Rooks - Giwe Books - For Christmas 
1948. $3.00. j 
in $ _ 
od _ Mammals, birds and fishes are treated You can save yourself time, money and trouble by ordering any or all 
in this account of the mysteries of migra- ; ) ne 
- tion, designed for young people and all of the fine books listed in this issue — for yourself, for your counselors, 
wee nature lovers. for your friends — from our camping book service. Simply note on the 
B. The Sire cow Veen, be Sumes S. Pivker- coupon below all the titles you want, specifying how many copies of 
ing. Published by the Macmillan Co., 1948. each. Write one check for the total. No trouble hunting up publishers’ 
$3.95. ; ‘ait 
92). “a addresses. No costly, time-consuming writing of several checks. No extras 
hy This book about the stars is written ; ae ; 
= especially for laymen, with emphasis on for postage, as we ship prepaid. Fill in the coupon below now, and mail to 
—_ those objects in the sky which can be 
— com. WOERONE: Ge ate GE @ COREE. 5 tern eee rere ee ae eee renemam 
oo | Charts and photographs further clarify 
jon the text. ° 
n Howard P. Galloway. Publisher 
Tracks and Trailcraft, by [Ellsworth Jac- Cc . , 
} , amping Magazine Metuchen, New Jerse 
ger. Published by The Macmillan Co., 1948. = 3 
)47. 38 TCS , ; 
4 81 pages, $3.99. Please send me the following books prepaid. | enclose check to cover cost. 
Excellent portrayal, by means of line 
do, drawings and text, of the tracks, habits Adminstration of the Modern Camp ........................ copies (@ $4.00........ __ Sees 
- and habitats of American animals. The The Camp Director Trains His Own Staff _.......... copies @ $0.50........ __ ee 
ed, ; ing’s i im- 
, hundreds of drawings included add im Wild WINGS ooccccccccsceccccccccccccovesseseeeecccccssssesseseceesssssevesseseesen copies @ $2.50........ $ 
us, measurably to the value and joy obtained 
from reading this book. (Reprinted, in Tracks and Traileratt -.........-.-----------cccecceeseessnseeeeseen copies @ $3.95........ Boece 
part, in this issue.) The Book of Nature Hoppies ........................................ copies (@ $3.50........ an 
ier ee a vr ed Sn RINNE sictisipenioraienscvomnrneneninonnnrretsnnseninaminassininnnemnsiinstl copies (| $3.75........ a 
iy Vale mgs, DY Joseph J. Murray. Pub- ; , ; 
mx ‘ ‘: ; TL Peaching Swimming .............----2ccc--2--cceeecececereecececeeeeeeeeee*s Opies ( 1.50........$............0... 
lished by John Knox Press, 1947. 123 pages, sdaesactiaemmeaanitiaies vane lle ' 
” $> =< Camp Site Development ............................- aeerseereetenpein copies (@ $4.00........ _ 
Ns i ' : 
ing Description of a series of fascinating Canoeing A-Z .............--.-.--------------+-+- iesasientitnehdeienectinneanteoeds copies @ $1.50......$...... 
on- bird walks with the author; conveys, in So You Want to Help People ...... copies @ $3.00......$....... 
ern informal manner, a considerable amount Fireside Book of Folk Songs ................----....00-..0.... copies @ $3.95... Ti aancimnsients 
- correct, interesting information we The Theory of Play —.................... a Sintens cewanedanteadaaaen copies @ $4.50........$....000000000.. 
bied life. (Reprinted, in part, in this oie 
1110. iSsue. ) TOTAL ~—_...... oo | re Go. 
00. 
wee Food and Food Preparation Use additional sheet to list other titles wanted. Please write or print clearly. 
ure 
hef's Guide to Quantity Cookery, by J, 
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WAFFLE-MIX 
labury-Blanded.of 
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‘ 
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N ° > ! 46 Lhd 
ow you can save time, work —and cut costs ... while ' FREE ‘“‘BAKERY ART 
serving the most delicious waffles ever! Pillsbury’s t BOOKLET 
Waffle Mix is rich with shortening, sugar and other fine a a 
ingredients ... all you do is add the water! Waffle Mix ; tells how you can handle 
: : : ; limi n i basic mixes to suit in- 
will simplify your cost controls, eliminate errors, and ; a he re Tg lal 
give your kitchen staff more time... net result, more i it—or ask your Pillsbury 
profit for you! Order from your Pillsbury salesman. ties salesman for a copy. 


=: Pre-Mix Division 

: PILLSBURY MILLS, INC, 
21 West Street, 

New York 6, N. Y. 


PILLSBURY Donut ¢ Waffle « Sweet Dough ¢ Corn Muffin 
FULLY PREPARED > Biscuit ¢« Cake e Egg Griddle « Sugarkote 
MIXES Universal Sweet Doh Base 
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CATERING TO ALL NEEDS OF CAMP ORGANIZATIONS 


Tents °¢ Sleeping Bags °* Mattresses ° Cots 
Double Bunks ¢ Tarpaulins * Sheets °¢ Pillow Cases 
Blankets °® Towels © Rope ©® _ Lanterns 


WHOLESALE PRICES AVAILABLE TO CAMP GROUPS 
ANYTHING IN CANVAS MADE TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


SALES or RENTAL 





CANVAS SPECIALTY MANUFACTURING CO. 


511 EAST SEVENTH STREET Tel. 9234 LOS ANGELES 14, CAL. 














H. Breland. Published by Harper & Bro- 


thers, 1947. 470 pages, $6.00. 


Many specialty dishes, as well as simple 
dishes, are included in this volume. Quan. 
tities of ingredients are stated both by 
volume and weight, portion sizes ar 
suggested, preparation time and cooking 
temperatures are indicated. 


How to Cook for Profit, by Madelin, 
Gray and Vass de lo Padua. Published by 


Greenberg, Publisher, 1947. 336 pages, $5.00. 


Primarily written for restaurant own- 
ers, but instructive for camp directors, 
dieticians and chefs. Of help to camps are 
its discussions of kitchen equipment and 
its care, kitchen routine, figuring por- 
tions and detailed recipes for quantity 
cooking, 


100 to Dinner, by Elspeth Middleton, Mur- 
iel Ransom and Albert Vierin. Published by 
University of Toronto Press, 1948. 342 pages, 
$3.50. 

Not only does this worth-while volume 
contain many simple, practical recipes, 
but it covers as well a wealth of general 
information on large-quantity cooking. 
This recipe manual is the result of re- 
search undertaken by the authors during 
World War II, when they were engaged 
in developing simple, attracive and nour- 
ishing meals for the Canadian Army and 
Navy. 


General 


Activities for Summer Camps. Published 
by the Arts Cooperative Services, Inc., 1948. 
89 pages., $1.25. 

A series of articles by various teachers 
and camp leaders, concerned chiefly with 
ideas in the fields of arts and crafts, 
nature study, music and dramatics. 


Adventure into Friendship, by Rodney 
M. Britten, Published by Judson Press, 1948. 
125 pages, $1.C0. 

Camping as Christian group-living in 
the outdoors, is the theme of this well- 
written, practical manual for church 
camps for youngsters of Junior High age. 
The book covers, with many apt anec- 
dotes, problems of general administration 
and daily program planning. 


Camping and Outdoor Education, edited 
by L. E. Sharp and E. DeAlton Partridge. 
Published by National Assn. of Secondary- 
School Principals, as the May, 1947 number 
of the association’s Bulletin. 200 pages, $1.00. 

Of great significance to the whole 
Camping movement is this publication 
devoted entirely to camping and outdoor 
education. Anyone interested in the 
school’s relationship to camping will find 
herein a vast amount of helpful and 
pertinent material. 


Camping and the Future, by Ramona Back- 
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us, Harvie J. Boorman and Hedley S. Dim- 
ock. Published by Association Press, 1948. 
64 pages, $1.50. 


This report of a camp seminar held at 
George Williams College in March of 
1947, discusses factors in inter-racial 
camping, next steps in community plan- 
ning, for camping and professional as- 
pects of camping. 


Camping and Outodoor Experiences in the 
School Program, by Helen K. Macintosh. 

Bulletin No. 4, published by Federal Sec- 
urity Agency, Office of Education, 1947. 
Order from U. S. Government Printing 
Office. 41 pages, 15 cents. 

Discusses past, present and future of 
the school-camping movement. Includes 
histories of different types of school- 
camp enterprises and points out how 
schools can get camping and outdoor ed- 
ucation programs started. 


Lixtending I:ducation Through Camping. 


Published by Life Camps, Inc. 1948. $1.50. 


This report of the school-camp experi- 
ment by the New York City Board of 
Hducation marks one of the first serious 
attempts to measure the values of the 
school camp and should be of tremendous 
value to all interested in the expansion 
of the camping movement. 


So You Want to Help People, by Rudolph 
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—$ — '$ NUMBER ONE HOTEL SHO 
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NOVEMBER 8-12 


Grand Central Palace 


NEW YORK 


Dean Carpenter, Chairman 


Four fully-packed floors of interesting ex- 
hibits . . . a rare Opportunity to keep up 
with the latest developments in the oper- 
ating technique of hotels, restaurants, 
clubs, hospitals, institutions, transporta- 
tion lines and allied interests. 


REGISTER NOW. Be sure to include posi- 
tion and business connection, An invitation 
will be mailed to you, No registration fee. 








M. Wittenberg. Published by Association 
Press, 1947. 174 pages, $3.00. 


Common-sense approach to adolescent 
problems and relationships of the individ- 
ual to the group. Contains chapter on 
summer camps. (Reprinted, in part, in 
this issue.) 


The Theory of Play, by Elmer Mitchell 
and Bernard S. Mason. Fublished by A. S. 
Barnes & Co., 1948. 542 pages, $4.50. 


Comprehensive work dealing with the 
historical background of play, theory of 
play, need for play, and administration 
of play. Revised and enlarged edition 
of the former book of the same title. 
Includes a chapter on summer camps. 
(Reprinted, in part, in this issue.) 


Toward Better Camping, developed by the 
National Commission on Camp Standards 
of the National Boys’ Work Committee of 
the Y. M. C. A. Published by Association 
Press, 1947. 

Considers objectives, past and present, 
of YMCA camps. Procedures for national 
recognition in camping are given. 


Winning Basketball, by Ray Welsh. Pub- 
lished by Burgess Publishing Co., 1947; 
second printing, 1948. 144 pages, $2.50. 

Successful offenses and defenses used 
by 80 championship high-school and col- 
lege coaches of the United States, dia- 
grammed and described by a high-school 
and college basketball coach. 


Leadership 


The Camp Counselor's Manual, by John 
A. Ledlie and Francis W. Holbein. Publish- 
ed by Association Press, 1947. 128 pages, 
75 cents. 


Revised and enlarged edition of an 
excellent tool for counselor training 
courses. Contains 26 chapters covering a 
wide variety of information camp coun- 
selors should have. 


Camp Counselors’ Training Course, by Al- 
den Eberly and Clarence G. Moser. Pub- 
lished by Progress Press 1947; also available 
from Association Press. 48 pages, single 


copies $1.00, per dozen, $9.00. 


Consisting of 12 loose-leaf lessons of 
four pages each, this training course is 
designed to workbook form for class or 
correspondence use, Effort is made 
throughout to encourage the counselor 
to think problems through for himself 
rather than depend on authorities for 
the answers. 


The Camp Director Trains His Own Staff, 
by Catherine T. Hammett. Published by 
American Camping Association, 1948. 32 
pages, 50 cents. 


Designed to present assistance to camp 
directors in their efforts to train staff 





New 


CREATIVE 
CERAMICS 


KATHERINE MORRIS LESTER. 


A compleie book on the ceramic crafts, 
discussing and demonstrating how to 
make perfect tiles, figurines, pottery and 
Ocher icrms. 


Step-by-step processes in preparing and 
casting from plaster and rubber molds, 
and how to design ceramic pieces. 


Offers the greatest number of sugges- 
tions for attractive finished projects ever 
found in a book for beginners. 


Completely indexed, 212 pages, only 


$3.75. See excerpts from this book quoted 
in this issue. 


New  LET’S WHITTLE! 
Leroy Pynn, Jr. .... $2.50 
New GEM CUTTING 


J. Daniel Willems .. $3.50 


Order through your dealer or direct 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


88 Duroc Bldg. Peoria 3, Illinois 




















These Practical 


Moccasins are 
Easy to Make — 





leather with 


Genuine composition — soles 
punched for lacing. Lacing, pattern and in- 
structions included in project kit. Sizes 3 to 
1214. - Only $3.00 





Heavy split cowhide soft sole moccasins. 
Complete materials for woolskin moccasins. 
Authentic Indian symbol brass stamps. Kit 
of 18 different designs ....--- $8.00 





Seed beads, any color, 1 oz. bottle or in 
hanks, either approx. 10,000 beads. Also wood 
beads, asst. colors, size 3, per M ........ $1.60 


Craft project catalog included with shipment 
of your first order. 


OSBORN BROS. 


Dept. B 


225 W. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 6, IIl. 
Leathercraft Headquarters for 30 Years 
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members. Based on material developed 
at the ACA Oconomowoc Workshop on 
Leadership Training, November, 1947. 
(Reprinted, in part, in this issue.) 


Music 


Fireside Book of Irolk Songs, by Margaret 
B. Bont and Norman Lloyd. Published by 
Simon & Schuster, Inc., 1947. 323 pages, 
$3.95. 


Beautifully illustrated book containing 
words and music for 147 of the great 
ballads, old favorites, sea shanties, cow- 
boy songs, hymns, ete. (Reprinted, in 
part, in this issue.) 


Site, Buildings, and Equipment 

Cabins, Cottages and Summer Homes, by 
Mason and Irrederick H. Kock. 
1947. 188 


Bernard S. 
Published by A. S. Barnes & Co.. 
pages, $2.75. 

Structures for summer or occasional 
use, which a man can build himself, large- 
ly with native materails, are here des- 
cribed with effective drawings and pic- 
tures, 


Camp Site Development, by Julian H. Sal- 
omon, Published by Girl Scouts, 1948, 105 
pages, $4.00. 

Authoritative volume covering all as- 
pects of camp planning, from choice of 











STANDARD STEEL 
PRODUCTS MFG. CO. 


2836 S. 16TH STREET 


M | 





LWA DRE @ 7, 


®ALL STEEL 
SADJUSTABLE 
®SsECTIONAL 
SDURABLE 


STANDARD 
STEEL 
PIER 


Just the dock for camps! No shifting, 
easy to install, safe and strong. Made 
entirely of steel, this dock will take 
abuse. The Standard Steel Pier is the 
most remarkable dock on the market 
today! WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFOR- 
MATION! IT’S THE DOCK DESIGNED 
FOR YOUR CAMP! 


WISCONSIN 
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ANTICIPATE YOUR NEEDS EARLY/ 


om STAR 1, DUCTS we Haienutaatte 


RUSSELL AT CANFIELD: 
















RESTAURANT, 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT, 
| REFRIGERATION, AND 








-DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 





site, through utility and sanitary arrange- 
ments and including descriptions and dia- 
grams of a wide variety of camp struc- 
tures. (Reprinted, in part, in this issue. ) 


Log Cabins, by William Swanson. Pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Co., 1948. 207 
pages, $2.95. 

Text supplemented by 199 clear, accur- 
ate drawing's, describes all the essentials 
of the building process step by step. For 
those who want not only to build but also 
furnish their own cabins, there are direc- 
tions for constructing rustic furniture 
and fixtures. 


Recreation Areas, Their Design and :quip- 
ment, by George D. Butler. 
Naticnal Recreation Assn., and Published by 


A. S. Barnes & Co., 1947. 174 pages, $6.00. 


Though intended primarily for use by 
those planning recreation areas, this is 
also a valuable reference work for those 
doing camp planning. Data on a variety 
of camp facilities are included, 


Water Sports and Games 


Canoeing —A-Z, by Ruth Elvedt. Pub 
lished by Burgess Publishing Co., 1946, sec 
ond printing, 1948. 42 pages, $1.50. 

Instruction by a college physical educa- 
tion teacher and camp canoeing head on 
canoe selection, care, repair, teaching ca- 
noeing in camp, organizing trips and 
meets, et. (Reprinted, in part, in this 
issue. ) 


Canoemg Standards of the ACA. Published 
by American Camping Assn., 1947. 50 cents. 

Suggested standards for canoes in or- 
ganized camps. 


Teaching Progressions for the Swimming 
Instructor, by Richard L. Brown. Published 
by A. S. Barnes & Co., 1948. 160 pages, $3.00. 

Designed to aid young’ swimming in- 
structors, who know how to swim but 
experience difficulty in teaching because 
they are unable to analyze the skills and 
and teach first things first. 


Teaching Swimming, by Paul WW. Lukens. 
Published by Burgess Publishing Co., 1948. 
34 pages, $1.50. 

Suggestions and teaching plans for 
teachers of swimming. Interesting typo- 
graphic arrangement presents parallel 
suggestions to teachers ‘and pupils in ad- 
joining columns. (Reprinted, in part, 
this issue.) 








LEATHERCRAFT .. . 
METAL TOOLING CRAFT 


We have a complete stock of these craft 
supplies for immediate shipment—Fine leath- 
ers, tools and all accessories; also tooling 
metals and supplies. Quantity discounts. 


For FREE ecatalogs write to— 
KIT KRAFT, Camp Dept. 3203 W. Washing 





Prepared for 











| ton Blvd., Los Angeles 16, California 
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Greetings and Salutations: 

It is a pleasure to greet members and 
friends of the American Camping Asso- 
ciation after a summer of editorial sil- 
ence. With this first issue of CAMP- 
ING MAGAZINE — for the 1948-49 sea- 
son — we are afforded the opportunity 
once again of presenting the news and 
views of your colleagues in camping. As 
has been the practice in the past, admini- 
strative matters pertaining to the Asso- 
ciation will be kept to a minimum, even 
in our ‘‘Notes from National,” and max- 
imum allocations of space will be granted 
to articles of professional significance. 

In keeping with this aim for emphasis 
on professional content, this issue, as you 
have no doubt already observed, is de- 
voted to the timely subject of literary 
resource and reference works in the area 
of camping. We are sure you will find 
this coverage of selected current publi- 
cations in our field both interesting and 
instructive; congratulations are due the 
Editor and the Publications Committee 
for their excellent handling of this issue. 


The Outlook for 1948-49: 


Contrasted with a summer of normal! 
activity in your national office, the in- 
creased activity of September and Octo- 
ber indicates the ACA is moving into a 
period of expansion, both in membership 
and services. Reports from ACA sections 
throughout the country seem to radiate a 
new enthusiasm, as they tell of their 
many and varied programs designed to 
alvance camping in every corner of the 
nation. 

It is gratifying indeed to be a part of 
a movement representative of the best in 
camping in all 48 states, Hawaii, Alaska, 
Canada, Mexico and Europe. Briefly, the 
outlook for the coming year — in fact 
for the next decade — is inspiring and 
encouraging from every standpoint, 


The Pokagon Workshop: 


The Board of Directors authorized the 
Association to conduct a workshop at 
Pokagon State Park, Angola, Indiana, 
October 21 -24, 1948. There were sev- 


eial important meetings scheduled dur- 
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Notes from Natioual 


By Gerald P. Burn 


ACA Executive Director 





ing the period of this working conference. 
Chief among the meetings at Pokagon 
was one devoted to the exploration, in- 
vestigation, and formulation of recom- 
mendaticns on the legal and legislative 
aspects of camping. A summarization of 
this meeting will be made in a subse- 
quent issue of CAMPING MAGAZINE. 





GERALD P. BURNS 


It is hoped that the proceedings of 
this significant meeting on desirable leg- 
islation will be published in pamphlet 
form and made available free, or at cost, in 
the near future. The meeting extended 
over the full three days of the Workshop, 
from early morning ’til late in the even- 
ing, and accomplished the unusual feat 
of adequately covering the three major 
areas of legislation affecting camping. 

In addition, and to fulfill a definite 
need of many ACA members, appro- 
priate recommendations were made as to 
the best ways and means of implementing 
and using the model legislation suggested. 
The three major areas referred to above, 


are regulatory (concerned with raising 
standards and operating procedures in 
camps), permissive (concerned with en- 
abling schools and public agencies to op- 
erate camps), and general (concerned 
with miscellaneous camp legislation and 
legal matters not covered in the first two 
areas. ) 

A second important meeting held at 
Pokagon was that confined to leader- 
ship training in camping. This meeting, 
carrying on in the fine tradition estab- 
lished at the Oconomowoc Workshop of 
1947, concerned itself largely with the re- 
vision of the booklet ‘Recommended Pro- 
cedures for Camp Leadership. Training 
Courses in Colleges and Universities.” 


Other small but significant meetings 
were held as follows: 
National Executive Committee 
Nominating Committee 
ACA Financial Policies 
ACA Convention Policies 
Region V Convention Plans 
More complete reports on these mect- 
ings will be forthcoming soon. 


Regional Conventions in 1949: 


It has been the policy of the Associa- 
tion to hold a national convention every 
second year. During the years that na- 
tional conventions are not held regional 
conventions are conducted in various 
parts of the country. This coming year 
(1949) will be a regional year, with six 
or seven such conventions scheduled. 

Attendance at, and participating in 
national, regional and sectional conven- 
tions and meetings is a privilege of mem- 
bership that should be universally ac- 
cepted. It is at these gatherings that the 
real value of belonging to the one nation- 
al association exclusively serving the 
camping field becomes apparent. At 
these meetings and conventions occurs 
the rich pooling of knowledge and exper- 
ience from the many different types of 
camping and the various agencies repre- 
sented in the American Camping Assoc- 
iation. We urge you to plan NOW to at- 
tend, and if possible participate, in the 
regional convention in your area this 
winter. To date regional conventions 
have been planned as follows: 

Minneapolis — Feb 1 - 4 

Boston, Mass. — Feb. 3 - 5 

Nashville, Tenn.—March 30-April 2 

Asilomar, Calif, — March 10 - 13 

New York City. — March 23 - 26 

Dallas, Texas — March (Date not 
yet set) 

Pittsburgh, Pa. — March (Date not 
yet set) 





4, ill. at five cents each. 





Reprints of the Camping Standards adopted by the American Camp- 
ing Association convention at Los Angeles, March 24, 1948 are 
available through the National office, 343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 














Develop new enrollments for today and for the 
future through PARENTS' MAGAZINE, now 
received in homes of 1,150,000 families with 
reach well over 2,300,000 children, your best enroll- 


ment prospects. 
2,300,000 


1949 is the fifteenth year in which PARENTS’ 
enrollment 


Pennsylvania Elects New Officers 


Pennsylvania Camping Assn., the ACA 
section which headquarters in Philadel. 
phia, has elected Jack H. Neulight as its 
president for the 1948-49 year. Othe) 
officers are: secretary, Morris B. Gins. 
burg; treasurer, Carl Alford; member- 
ship, Miss Emily Deubler; program 
Mrs. Andrew Schoenberg; public rela- 
tions, William F. Hillegass; leadership 
training, Mrs. Mary W. Conklin; edit- 
orial, Walter V. Rutherford; research 
and statistics, Barnett S. Eby. 





MAGAZINE has carried more camp advertising 
than any other national magazine—proof of 
the confidence this magazine enjoys both with 
camp directors and with America's mothers 
and fathers who select the camps their children 


nrospects will attend. 


The magazine's Camp Service Bureau receives 

thousands of inquiries each year, asking for 
through : guidance in camp selection. Camp advertisers 

benefit strongly from these inquiries. All camp 
advertisements in the May issue of PARENTS' 
MAGAZINE appear in the Annual Camp Direc- 
tory reprint, used throughout the year. 


Michigan Names Executive Secretary 
Michigan Camping Assn. has appointed 
Lewis C. Reimann as its executive sec- 
retary, with special responsibility in the 
promotion of membership and public re- 
lations. Mr. Reimann has been a camp 
director for 32 years, until recently being 
owner-director of Camp Charlevoix. He 
is a past president of the Michigan ACA 
section and a former national ACA Pub- 


PARENTS MAGAZINE 
lic Relations Committee chairman. While 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17 , 

ee he held this latter post, he was respon- 
° . P — “ “in ilsittiaina sible for the origination of ‘National 
all leading consumer magazines in the Camp field. Boys and Girls Camp Week.” 

Address inquiries to Josephine E. Chrenko 
Director School and Camp Department. 





Chicago Section Gets New 
Executive, Office 












aa ie seen apace — | Mrs. Arthur Hillman has been named 
by Council of Social Agencies of Chicago 
T his way STIMULATING and Chicago Camping Assn. to take over 





BOOKS | activities on behalf of the association 

which were formerly handled by Mrs. 
Dorothy Brown, who has found it necess- 
ary to give up part of her responsibilities 
with the Council. Mrs. Hillman is a 
board member and former staff member 
} =| of the YWCA; Mrs. Brown will continue 


| : W/LDWOOD WISDOM EASY CRAFTS her interest in the camping group as a 


to HAPPY CAMPING 















by 
Ellsworth Jaeger | 


All illustrated by the author 









| “\ | This treasury of Indian lore Seventy-four simple yet use- member of its executive committee. 
-~/ and modern camping meth- ful projects, from smoke | Mrs. Florence Graff has been named 
| ES ods is a veritable encyclo- printing to Indian pottery, office secretary by the association, whose 
- ~] pedia for experienced and made _ from __ inexpensive, headquarters have been moved to the 
sf amateur campers. It contains —_ easily obtained materials! eater Bulldine 199 W. Madison Mt. 
detailed information § on Each craft, explained and Chicago ” 

| equipment, packs, shelter, illustrated step by step, is 
$2.95 $1.95 Winter Meetings 


New England sectioh’s executive board 
met September 15-16, with an atten- 
dance of 25. Plans were arranged for 
the group’s Fall meeting, to be held Sat- 


fireplaces, crafts, skills, etc. | easy to teach—easy to learn. | New England Section Plans 


TRACKS AND TRAILCRAFT | 


An absorbing exploration of nature through the | 

tracks and trails of hundreds of creatures— | urday, November 20, and for its annual 
mammals, birds, reptiles, insects, and -mollusks. | saat siateniiintied a Friday and Satur 
In addition there are various tracking games day, February 4-5, 1949. 


and methods of reproducing tracks. $3.95 
- , St. Louis Section Holds Fall Meeting 
A fall meeting, held at Camp Wyman, 


Eureka, Mo., on October 10, mark d 


. its pages are packed with the sort of il- | 
lustrated information that fascinates 7 | 


all ages.”” —Rochester Times-Union 
the kick-off of the St, Louis Section’s 


| fall and winter activities. The affair i»- 
oma 3 | cluded a cookout and campfire progra!, 
— —. St mS NR a Rt AC 8 RN _ as well as other activities. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


_  — _— -_ -_— _— _ — 
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Section Presidents 


Allegheny: Rev. James P. Logue, 7114 Kelly 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Arizona: George Miller, 25 E. Van Buren St., 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


California Central Valley: R. W. Bope, 137 
N. San Joaquin, Stockton, Calif. 


Capitol: S. John Crawley, Vacation Services, 
Inc., Beltsville, Md. 


Central Illinois: Christine P’Simer, 1460 W. 


Macon, Decatur, III. 


Central New York: Aaron E. Rose, 1104 
Madison Street, Syracuse, N. Y 


Central Ohio: Miss Kay Kauffman, 55 East 
State Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Chicago: Mrs. Ada Y. Hicks, Bowen Country 
club, Waukegan, III. 


Colorado: Mrs. Evelyn Hayden, 1260 Albion, 
Denver, Colo. 


Hawaii: Elizabeth Whittemore, G. S. of 
Oahu, 1641 S. Beretania St., T.H. 


Indiana: Raymond C. Bogden, Boys’ Club, 
Muncie, Ind. 


lowa: J. W. Norfolk, BSA, Mason City, Iowa 


Maryland: Mary E. Church, 827 St. Paul 
St., Baltimore, Md. 


Lake Erie: Arthur A. Beduhn, 3016 Wood- 
bury, Shaker Heights, Ohio. 


Louisiana: C. J. Phayer, Camp Namequoit, 
Lou. State Univ., Baton Rouge, La. 


Inland Empire: Glen Hegdahl, 827 Ist Ave.., 
Spokane, Wash. 


Michigan: R. D. Miller, 2556 Parkwood, 
Toledo, Ohio 


Minnesota: Lyndon Cedarblade, 2723 E. 38th 
Street, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Missouri Valley: Miss Janet Murray, 1020 
McGee Street, Rm. 201, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Nebraska: Miss Hortense Geisler, 416 Sun- 
derland Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebr. 


New England: S. Max Nelson, 110 White St., 
East Boston, Mass. 


New Jersey: Louise M. Arangis, 820 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J. 


New York: Edward M. Healy, 48 Jane St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Northeastern New York: Miss Jean Tangu- 
ary, Camp Fire Girls, 87 Third St., Troy, 
N. Y. 


Northern California: Dr. Paul Leonard, San 
Francisco State Coll., San Francisco, Calif. 


Ohio Valley: Sara Frebis, 213 Dixie Termi- 
nal Bldg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


Oklahoma: Miss Henrietta Greenberg, Dept. 
of Physical Education, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Oklahoma. 


Oregon: Jim Monroe, 1009 Southwest 5, % 
Boy Scouts, Portland 4, Ore. 


Pennsylvania: Jack H. Neulight, 1019 69th 
Ave., Philadelphia, 26. 


St. Louis: Max 
St. Louis, Mo. 


San Diego: Edwin E. Pumala, City County 
Camp Commission, Civic Center, San Di- 


ego 1, Calif. 


San Joaquin: Mr. C. F. Mueller, YMCA, 
1715 - llth St., Reedley, Calif. 


91 Arundel P!., 


Lorber, 


Southeastern: Miss Mary W. Gwynn, Brevard, 


Southern California: Kenneth Zinn, YMCA, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Southwest: Mr. Orrin Blanchard, YMCA, 


Houston, Texas 


Tennessee Valley: Henry G. Hart, Division 
of State Parks, 310 State Office Bldg., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Tri-State: James L. Bagby, Lambuth College, 
Jackson, Tenn. 


Wasatch: Rock Kirkham, National Director 
of L.D.S. Service, B.S.A., 50 No. Main St.. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Washington: W. D. Rounsavell, B.S.A., 5118 
Arcade Bldg., Seattle 1, Wash. 


Wisconsin: R. Alice Drought, Auer Park. 
Pewaukee. Wisconsin. 
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Former ACA Officer Named 
Army Adviser 


Elmer F. Ott, of Milwaukee, until 
recently vice-president of ACA, has been 
appointed consultant to the office of 
military government for the United 
States zone in Germany. He will act as 
adviser to American and German youth 
leaders in development of youth programs 
in the American zone, making his head- 
quarters at Nuremberg. 

Ott is associate secretary and camping 
director for the north central area coun- 
cil for the YMCA. 


Reimann Starts Consulting Service; 
Staff Member Buys Camp 


Lewis C. Reimann, a camp director 
for 32 years, a former ACA and Michi- 
gan Camping Assn, officer, and a fre- 
quent contributor to CAMPING MAGA- 
ZINE, has sold Camp Charlevoix and 
established a camp consultant service. 


Kenneth W. Smith of Grosse Point, 
Mich., for 11 years a staff member of 
Mr. Reinmann’s camp, has purchased the 
camp. 

Mr. Reimann’s consulting service will 
include advice on site selection; camp 
layouts; buildings; food, equipment and 
supplies; counselor selection and train- 
ing; and advertising and promotional 
planning. Headquarters of the new ser- 
vice will be at Ann Arbor, Mich, 


Day Camp Reprint Available from ACA 


? 


‘““‘Day Camping,”’ a new reprint of the 











The American Camping Association, Inc. 


National Office, 343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


Section 


Date 








| hereby apply for 

[] Executive ($10 per year) 
|] Individual ($5 per year) 
|] Student ($3 per year) 


Name 


[] Camp (Group !) $25 per year 
[] Camp (Group II) $15 per year 
[] Camp (Group III) $10 per year 
for which I enclose check, money order, or cash to cover. 


To apply for membership, fill out this blank and return it with your remittance to your section treasurer. For detailed information on ACA and 
types of membership shown above, see the brochure “The ACA, What Is It,” or write your section president. 








Organization or Individual 


[] Contributing ($100 per year) 
[] Sustaining ($50 per year) 














“ermanent mailing address........ 


Type of camp:.... 





Camp Director 


Agency, church, school, private, etc. 


Winter.. 











netted Address: 
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If accepted into membership, I agree to abide by the Constitution and By-Laws of the American Camping Association and to give active assist- 
ence toward attaining its goal. I am aware of the high standards set for and by members of the Association and I hereby indicate my intention 


to uphold these standards to the best of my ability. 

















to planning and building 
a modern camp . 


CAMP SITE 
DEVELOPMENT 


by 


Julian Harris Salomon 


t+ 20-526 


$4 


Covers all phases of camp building, 
from the simplest tent camp to the 
permanent camp with a variety of 


structures. 


Beginning with direc- 


tions for making site plans and long 
term development, it is packed with 


useful, practical 
building problems. 


data on 


camp 


53 large scale plates 


This is the most complete and up-to- 
date guide to camp building now 


available. 


Get your copy today. 


Published by 
GIRL SCOUTS of the U.S.A. 


155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 











ARTVUE PICTURE POST CARDS 


“Tell a vivid picture story of your Camp’ 


b 


ARTVUE FOLDERS 


“The big Camp Catalogue in handy 
packet form” 


REPRODUCED FROM YOUR 
OWN PHOTOS 


Write for Free Folder MC 


ARTVUE POST CARD CO. 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. N. Y. 











SELL or 


BUY 


A Camp ...A School... A Site 


Over 150 camps and 20 schools 
transferred through our office 
during the past 20 years. 


Sales °¢ Leases 


¢ Mergers 


Partnerships 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Murray Hill 2-8840 
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Chicago day camp committee’s report, | 


is now available from Chicago ACA 
headquarters. A new section has been 
added to the report, on current trends 
in day camping, prepared by Reynold 
Carlson. Cost of the reprint, per copy, 
is 20 cents. 


Slide Film on Tennis Announced 


Production of a new slidefilm, ‘‘Be- 
ginning Tennis,” has been announced by 
the Athletic Institute, 209 S. State St., 
Chicago 4. ‘“‘Beginning Tennis,” first sub- 
ject in The Beginning Sports Series, cov- 
ers the basic instruction of the game 
and comprises five integrated slidefilms 
together with transcribed instruction cov- 
ering the five units, a comprehensive 
instructors guide, and a set of five 3x4 
inch pocket versions of the same units. 


Each slidefilm in the package has been 
carefully prepared into a logical teaching 
unit, The entire kit is made up of 287 
frames with an approximate total run- 
ning time of 45 minutes. It is available 
in color or black and white, with or with- 
out the transcribed lessons. In the case 
of ‘“‘Beginning Tennis,” costs for the com- 
plete package range from $10.50 to 
$29.75 depending on the version. 

The Athletic Institute is a non-profit 
organization, devoted to advancement of 
athletics and recreation. 


National Hotel Exposition 
Opens November 8 


At Grand Central Palace, New York 
City, the 33rd National Hotel Exposition 
is scheduled for November 8 through 12. 
More than 500 firms will exhibit the lat- 
est in kitchen equipment, room furnish- 
ings and other operation and maintenance 
items. Many camp directors, who have 
ettended previous hotel shows, report 
them as very worthwhile for directors 
who wish to learn more of new equip- 
ment available. 


Bruce Barnes Writes Tennis Manual 
for Penna. Rubber Co. 


A 20-page tennis manual has been writ- 
ten by Bruce Barnes, former coach of 
the Davis Cup team, for Pennsylvania 
Rubber Co., Jeanette, Pa. Titled “Tennis 
Fun and Fundamentals,” the booklet con- 
tains many illustrations and offers num- 
erous tips sure to be of value to tennis 
neophytes. Copies may be obtained from 
any dealer in Pennsylvania equipment. 


Super-Power Insecticide Announced 


Development of a powerful, new, non- 
staining insecticide, said to be 10 times 
more effective than DDT on a wide range 
of insects, has been announced by Pro- 
cessed Chemical and Coatings Corp., New 
York City. The new product is called 
CD-68. Distribution of the new insecti- 


cide will be handled by Thrifty Products | 


Co., Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





Position Wanted 


CRAFTS INSTRUCTOR and Life Guard. 
Hold Red Cross life-saving certificate, 
Instructed in crafts for three seasons 
in church and private camps. Plan pro- 
fessional career in camping. Desire fell 
and winter employment. High school 
graduate; Eagle scout; age 18. Write 
Paul R. Loree, 524 Penn St., Hollidays- 
burg, Pa. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR desires po- 
sition as camp director. Over 20 years’ 
sucessful experience in institutional, pvi- 
vate and _ underprivileged children’s 
camps, Have served in boys’ co-education- 
al and adult camps. Highest references. 
Write Box 651, Camping Magazine, 181 
Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


OWNER INTEREST — Young woman, 
28 years, AB degree in physical educa- 
tion, comprehensive in camping, six years’ 
camping experience, three years’ wave 
officer - recruitment and personnel, BS 
degree - hotel and resort management, 
has earnest interest to work into camp 
managership and evenual ownership. 
Write Box 652, Camping Magazine, 181 
Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


HEAD COUNSELOR - experienced, boys’ 
camp, Massachusetts. Jewish. Age, 35. 
Desires connection with future. Resident 
Philadelphia. Able, active, reliable. Good 
administrator. Married, one son, camp 
age. Philadelphia commerce _ teacher. 
Camp experience as counselor, assistant 
and head counselor. Write Box 655, 
Camping Magabine, 181 Chestnut Ave., 
Metuchen, N. J. 


Partner Wanted 


PARTNER WANTED-established Junior 
camp, Berkshires. School connection pre- 
ferred. Cash essential. Write Box 657, 
Camping Magazine, 181 Chestnut Ave., 
Metuchen, N. J. 


Help Wanted 


EXPERIENCED DIRECTOR desired for 
underprivileged children’s camp. Excel- 
lent position for the right person. Must 
be well acquainted with all phases of 
camping. In replying, please state full 
qualifications and references. Write to 
Room 507, 213 S. Broad St., Philadelphia 
fe. * 


MALE COUNSELOR in Maine camp, su- 
mmer 1949. Write Sebago School, 5521 
Cates Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo. 


For Sale 

BEAUTIFUL CAMP for girls on historic 
island in Lake Erie. Excellent for hunt- 
ing and fishing parties also. Accommo- 
dates 100 and staffs five permanent buil- 
dings. Write Box 648, Camping Maga- 
zine, 181 Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. 
J. 


SUMMER CAMP on beautiful, secluded 
lake in southern New Hampshire; fully 
equipped for 40 campers; within tripping 
distance of both the seashore and White 
Mountains; still in operation with an 
excellent reputation and _ following. 
Write C. H. Hubbard, 7619 Waverly St. 
Pittsburgh 21, Pa. 


Wanted to Buy | 
ESTABLISHED CAMP or partnership. 
Michigan or Wisconsin area desired. 
Write Box 650, Camping Magazine, 18! 
Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 
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